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Rector Frederick Lowy’s term continues to May 2005 


A full term will be an opportunity to complete the building projects that started under his leadership 


me university’s Board of Gover- 
nors has approved a motion to 
continue the term of office of Rector 
Frederick Lowy until May 2005, 
allowing him to complete a full sec- 
ond five-year term. 

The decision was made on the 
basis of discussions in the Faculty 
Councils, a strong consensus in the 
senior administration and the recom- 
mendation of the Board’s own execu- 
tive committee. 


His first term as rector and vice- 
chancellor began August 15, 1995. In 
June 1999, he was persuaded to stay 
on for three more years. 

Remaining in his post until May 
31, 2005, will give Dr. Lowy the 
opportunity to complete the building 
projects that started under his leader- 
ship. The projects are expected to 
cost $350 million in total. 

At the Board of Governors meeting 
held March 20, financing was 


approved for the downtown build- 
ings in an atmosphere of renewed 
optimism about securing major 
provincial funding. 

Under the plan approved by the 
Board, the university will take out a 
long-term loan for about $212 mil- 
lion. The plan also calls for a 25-year 
commitment on the part of the Fac- 
ulties to contribute to the project 
from their operating budgets; this 
contribution will raise $100 million. 


An additional $67.6 million will be 
required from the university's operat- 
ing budget, also over 25 years. 

At the March meeting, the Board 
approved construction of the down- 
town Integrated Engineering and 
Computer Science and Visual Arts 
Complex for a total cost not to 
exceed $165 million; the John Mol- 
son School of Business building, for a 
total cost not to exceed $68 million; 
and the renovation of the Drum- 


mond Building, on the Loyola Cam- 
pus, for a total cost not to exceed 
$9.5 million. 

Board vice-chair Richard Renaud 
said that several major Canadian uni- 
versities had embarked on similar 
long-term financing for major build- 
ing projects, and that Concordia’s 
financing plan was very strong. After 
the $450 million capital and interest 


@ Rector Lowy continued on page 8 





Psychologists study motor performance across the lifespan 


Professors receive $500,000 CFI grant to set up the Laboratory for Motor and Cognitive Performance 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


half-million-dollar grant is 
elping Concordia psychology 
researchers Virginia Penhune and 
Karen Li combine their interests to 
pursue the link between human 
movement and cognition. 

“We're joining forces,” said Assis- 
tant Psychology Professor Karen Li. 
“We have a common interest in 
motor performance, but brain imag- 
ing, learning, aging, and the role of 
cognition and attention — that’s real- 
ly a novel combination.” 

The professors received the money 
to build a special lab to study cogni- 
tive and motor skills. The Laboratory 
for Motor and Cognitive Perfor- 
mance, will be housed in the new 
Loyola campus science building, 
which should be ready by September 
of next year. The grant is part of a 
Canadian Foundation for Innovation 
initiative to fund new scientists doing 
innovative research. 

“They're looking for new 
researchers who are just getting 
going with their set-up at a universi- 





Psychology researchers Karen Li and Virginia Penhune 


ty, and they're particularly looking 
for people proposing work that is not 
being done anywhere else,” said Li, 
who came to Concordia in Septem- 
ber 2000, the same time as Penhune. 

Li’s current field of research is how 
gross motor movements like walking 
and balance change with age, and 
how attention is recruited to main- 
tain motor skills. Penhune has been 
using positron emission tomography, 


a brain imaging technique, to identify 
the areas in the brain involved in 
learning fine motor movements. 

The new lab will help the profes- 
sors study both fine and gross motor 
movements. A series of cameras is 
used to track markers that can be 
placed on different parts of the body 
to map changes in the position of 
muscles and joints during a move- 
ment. 


Penhune plans to use the system 
to follow the process of learning a 
new movement, like playing a piece 
on the piano. As the subject masters 
the task, the motion becomes 
smoother. Penhune said that under- 
standing the normal muscle move- 
ments involved in learning new tasks 
may have some important clinical 
implications. 

“Once you know about normal 
learning, then you can learn about 
abnormal learning,” she explained. 
Penhune, who has also been map- 
ping the brain during the learning 
process, hopes to use the information 
to help people who have suffered 
traumatic brain injuries, such as 
strokes. 

“If you know more about what 
parts of the brain are important for 
learning motor skills, you might be 
able to find new ways of doing reha- 
bilitation with that that would allow 
them to relearn some of these skills.” 

While Penhune’s work can be use- 
ful for rehabilitation, Li’s research 
might help prevent accidents from 
happening. Earlier research has hint- 


ed that distraction can impair move- 
ment, and that this is especially true 
in older populations. 

Li wants to find out at which point 
during a movement a person is most 
in danger of falling. This way, he or 
she can learn to avoid a fall by stay- 
ing focused during that vulnerable 
moment, a strategy that will help 
seniors maintain a higher quality of 
life. 

“Making sure that we can keep 
most seniors living independently for 
as long as possible has major eco- 
nomic implications in terms of insti- 
tutionalization,” Li said. 
“Independent living is one of the 
indirect outcomes that we hope to 
address.” 

Though the new laboratory won't 
be ready for at least another year, the 
professors are already co-ordinating a 
summer research project with Dr. 
Richard Demont, from Concordia’s 
Exercise Science Department. 

From there, anything can happen. 
“Soon we can collaborate with the 
dance department,” Penhune said 
with a smile. 


Balance between dissent and order difficult to achieve 


Protest is being criminalized, says one panelist, but others claim violence poses potential danger 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


Pas is being criminalized, a 
trend which is dangerous for 
democracy, according to activist and 
author Tony Clarke. Furthermore, he 
adds, that delicate balance is tilting 
toward imposed order. 

Clarke was speaking at the open- 
ing of a two-day conference March 
11-12 on Protest, Freedom and 
Order in Canada: Finding the Right 
Balance, sponsored by the Institute 
for Research on Public Policy and 
Concordia’s School for Community 
and Public Affairs. 

“The right to dissent and protest is 
a cardinal feature of liberal democra- 
cy,” he said. “We have to ask whether 
we still have that right. The pendu- 
lum has swung too far; protest and 
dissent are being criminalized, and 
even being labelled as terrorism.” 

Clarke is the director of the Polaris 
Institute of Canada, an organization 
that helps citizen-based movements 
bring about social change; he’s also 
the author of Silent Coup: Confronting 
the Big Business Takeover in Canada, 
among other books. He argues that 
the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks merely 
gave North American and European 
governments an excuse to speed up a 





Thrown behind bars for a good 


process of criminalization that started 
long before. 

“The process to criminalize dissent 
lin North America] was already 
underway before the tragic events of 
Sept. 11. 1 was at the World Trade 
Organization protests in Seattle in 
1999, and we knew that the Penta- 
gon’s top secret Delta Force had a 
command post in a hotel and was 
monitoring and infilitrating the 
marches and demonstrations on the 
street. Five months later, at the IMF- 
World Bank meetings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., undercover police were 
everywhere, and phones were tapped 
to monitor the Web sites of 73 
activist organizations.” 

While the police treats dissenters 
like criminals, they are getting more 
legal backing for that treatment from 
new laws ostensibly intended to curb 
terrorists only. 

“The post-9/11 anti-terrorist legis- 
lation in Canada, Bills C-35, 36 and 
42, go a long way to entrench the 
criminalization of dissent in this 
country.” 

Clarke explained that business and 
government officials attending meet- 
ings like the ones in Seattle and 
Washington are now considered 
“international protected persons,” 
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cause 


Christopher “Biker” Alleyne, aka Senior Graphic Designer, Marketing 
Communications, threatens the Hon. Justice Michael Nimchuk, aka 
president of the Engineering and Computer Science Students Association, 
as Judy “Pencil Pusher” Robinson (Purchasing Services) goes for the throat. 

They may not look like it, but they’re raising money for cancer research. 
An unusual event called Jail-n-Bail took over part of the LB atrium at 
lunchtime March 21, as good-natured Concordians allowed themselves to 
be “jailed” and “bailed” for donations. Volunteers also sold daffodils, 
chocolates and T-shirts for the cause. They raised $6,138 for cancer research 


over the three days. Way to go! 





Maximo maximizes its services 


ustodial Services (Cleaning and Grounds) been integrated into the 
Maximo system. You can contact the Service Centre by phone, at 848- 


2400; fill in a service 


request 


form available online at 


http://relish.concordia.ca/facilities/forms/servicerequest.pdf and send it by fax to 
848-8638; or fill in a self-service work request directly in Maximo, at 
http://enigma/jsp/common/system/ogin.jsp. 


and “interference” with these people 
when they attend international con- 
ferences can now be interpreted as a 
terrorist act under the bills. 

“Bill C-42 adds another dimension: 
The Minister of Defence can now 
declare a certain region, area, vehicle 
or set of persons as being a military 
security zone. So for example in Que- 
bec City, when people were pushing 
against the chain-link fence [protect- 
ing the trade meetings at the summit 
on the Free Trade Area of the Ameri- 
cas], to what extent would that be 
classified as a violent attack on offi- 
cial perimeters?” 


Protest is part of democracy 

Another panelist was Reid Morden, 
currently chair of KPMG Corporate 
Intelligence, Inc., and formerly direc- 
tor of the Canadian Security Intelli- 
gence Service and deputy minister of 
Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade. He agreed that protest and 
dissent are fundamental to democra- 
cy, but cautioned that some of the 
more violent and radical elements in 
the protest movement may be abus- 
ing those rights. 

“When does legitimate advocacy, 
protest and dissent cross the line into 
violence or incitement to violence? 





BY ELEANOR BROWN 


EF a slug of a couch potato 
can become a utopian with 
the cheapest of camcorders. 

“Utopian is a derogatory term 
for people who imagine there 
might be any other way to organize 
society,” announced Mark Saun- 
ders, the keynote speaker at last 
weekend's R/évolution conference, 
organized by Concordia humani- 
ties doctoral students. 

A media activist, Saunders titled 
his talk “Do Utopians Watch TV?” 
The answer is yes, but only if they 
make and control it. 

And that’s where the video cam- 
era comes in. 

Television news never visits 
your neighbourhood just to see 
what's up. Its cameras are never 
out there on the streets, so every- 
day reality is not reported. 

“People need to document their 
own history. What exists on film 
or video is what is true, and it’s 
important we all engage in docu- 
menting them.” Even when the 
cameras are there, the message is 
often distorted, Saunders said. 

In 1990, thousands gathered for 
a peaceful demonstration in Lon- 
don, England, against the poll tax 
(which imposed a flat tax “simply 








That is one of the crucial questions. 
One of the things we are lacking in 
this country is a willingness on both 
sides to engage in a reasoned dia- 
logue.” 

Morden says that extremists are the 
reason the government is reluctant to 
talk to the critics. 

“This dialogue is absent on the part 
of the government because they 
strongly suspect that, while there are 
people out there with legitimate con- 
cerns, these people are being stam- 
peded by radicals advocating divisive 
and possibly violent courses of 
action. On the other hand, a lot of 
people who are advocating violence 
have no interest whatsoever in a dia- 
logue, because that presupposes that 
there will be compromises some- 
where along the line. Compromise, 
frankly, does not suit a lot of agen- 
das.” 

Morden added that the new anti- 
terrorism legislation does leave con- 
siderable room for abuse by law 
enforcement. 

“The provisions [in the anti-terror- 
ism laws] will unfortunately but 
inevitably run over into areas which 
are far outside of terrorism, and they 
will be applied [this way] because 
there is no effective oversight and 


Innovative explorations of identity 


PhD students in Humanities hold a conference on R/évolution 


for being alive and over 18,” 
regardless of income). The next 
day, the television media reported 
that protesters had attacked police 
and property. 

But Saunders said everyone 
there “had an experience of the 
event that was dramatically differ- 
ent” — police had attacked the 
crowd. Saunders’ team spent six 
months filming testimonials from 
those people, watching their 
home-made video, and pulling 
together what Saunders calls the 
real story. 

Battle of Trafalgar ran on 
Britain’s Channel 4, won a series of 
awards, and resulted in an investi- 
gation of police conduct that con- 
cluded there had been some funny 
business. The documentary, said 
Saunders, is a revolutionary exam- 
ple of community-led investigative 
journalism. Those at street level 
know what's really going on, and 
they must present their own sto- 
ries. 

Unlike most academic confer- 
ences, student organizers ensured 
R/évolution’s accessibility by mak- 
ing the conference free. 

“We did charge the presenters a 
small amount,” said Jennifer Wil- 
let, “but this is grassroots revolu- 
tionary discourse. These are kids 


control provided for the administra- 
tion and implementation of these 
new laws. It will be left to the courts 
to ultimately find the right balance.” 

Former cabinet minister Lynn 
Verge, who has served as Minister of 
Justice and Attorney-General in the 
Newfoundland House of Assembly, 
argued that the Quebec City govern- 
ment had little choice but to impose 
tough security at the Summit of the 
Americas, especially in the wake of 
the violent anti-globablization 
protests in Seattle. Verge, who has 
been a feminist activist and is cur- 
rently a Concordia graduate student 
in administration in the not-for-profit 
sector, said that violent activism is 
never justified in a democracy. 

“When there is a real or anticipated 
threat to people or property, the 
police have an obligation to enforce 
criminal law. In Canada, with our 
democratic system of government, 
independent courts and Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms, | believe a 
noble cause does not justify violent 
means.” 

The keynote speaker at the two- 
day conference, which was held at 
Concordia, was York University’s Leo 
Panitch, on “The Role of Violence as 
a Tool for Change.” 









who can’t afford the groceries.” 

No registration was required for 
the public; anyone could just pop 
in and out as they wanted. Willet, 
a student in the Interdisciplinary 
Humanities PhD program, is also a 
part-time faculty member in Studio 
Arts. She estimated that the March 
22 opening night reception drew 
as many as 80 people. 

The organizers hope to make the 
conference an annual event. Origi- 
nally planned as a single-day event, 
the unexpectedly large response 
convinced organizers to make it a 
full weekend, eventually featuring 
35 presenters. 
















Multi-faceted topics 

Amid a sea of long and complex 
topic titles, Concordia student 
Kinga Araya’s was the pithiest: 
“Grounded.” The artist, who was 
profiled in CTR last April, present- 
ed a “critical yet creative essay 
regarding my recent cyber perfor- 
mance.” Her abstract goes on to 
note that the performance tackles 
“Gim)mobility” and features multi- 
lingual narration on walking 
accompanying “images of me 
walking with three legs (one a real 
prosthesis).” 


















Humanities continued on page 10 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report 


A cashless society is still far off 


High taxes drive the underground economy, says Dan Otchere 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


conomics Professor Dan Otchere 

doesn’t trust predictions. In 
1994, he decided to look into a pre- 
dicted drop in the demand for cash, 
which was forecasted in some eco- 
nomics papers. 

“I teach money and banking and 
monetary economics, and I have read 
some studies suggesting that 
increased taxes cause the demand for 
cash to go down. I teach that idea in 
my courses, so | wanted to do some 
research, to see if the theory can be 
verified by empirical evidence.” 

Otchere did expect to find that 
demand for cash was dropping, par- 
ticularly due to the rise of cash alter- 
natives like debit cards, credit cards 
and Interac. 

“Advances in banking technology 
are also supposed to make people 
hold less cash. But when I looked at 
the data, I found that the demand for 
cash [in Canada] continues to go up. 
For example, between February 1996 
and January 2002, the public’s cur- 
rency holdings have risen by 45.9 per 
cent, although its proportion of the 
narrow money supply has declined 
from 43 per cent to 29 per cent. So I 
wanted to find an explanation, and I 
noticed that over the same period, 
the tax burden has also grown by 21 
per cent.” 

That trend overturns other predic- 
tions, about a supposed cashless soci- 
ety of the near future. 

“We are not getting very close to 
the cashless society that some people 
have predicted,” Otchere said. “My 
conclusion is that higher taxes drive 
more and more people into the 
underground economy, which is why 
the demand for cash is going up. 
Cash leaves no paper trail, or elec- 
tronic trail. Naturally, it’s ideal for the 
underground economy.” 

The GST, in particular, because it 
taxes services as well as goods, 
encouraged a lot more under-the- 
table work. “I estimate that since the 
early 1990s, the underground econo- 
my has increased by at least three to 
four per cent,” Otchere said 

The news is not all bad. Otchere 
found a silver lining in the fact that a 
certain amount of wealth is hidden 
below the poverty line. 





Associate Professor of Economics Dan Otchere 


“The good news is that some of 
this unreported income is going to 
people with low incomes. Officially, 
these people live below the poverty 
line, but in actual fact, they are not as 
poor as we thought. The strength of 
the underground economy means 
that official figures on poverty in this 
country are exaggerated.” 

Surprisingly, this is also good news 
for government coffers. 

“Normally, these poor people 
would be seeking some form of gov- 
ernment assistance, but they don’t 
need to, since they are receiving 
unreported income from the under- 
ground economy. And it also means 
that the poor are quiet. That's why 
they are not protesting in the streets. 
They are able to survive.” 

Not as surprisingly, Quebec, with 
its onerous tax burden, has the most 
active and flourishing underground 
economy in North America. Otchere 
says that recent ad campaigns by the 
federal and provincial governments 
which vilified the underground econ- 
omy are ineffective, if not futile. He 
feels that tax and government spend- 
ing reform is the only way to put a 
dent in it. 

“We know that higher taxes will 
just drive people further under- 
ground, which makes the tax base 


shrink. They also discourage foreign 
investment in the economy. The gov- 
ernment has to show that they are 
not abusing the tax system, and that 
they are not wasting taxpayers’ 
money. Until that happens, people’s 
attitudes toward tax compliance 
won't change.” 


Confidence-building important 

Otchere notes that tax cuts do not 
have an immediate impact on the tax 
base; they are more of a long-term 
solution. 

“If they reduce taxes for a long 
period of time, confidence will be 
built. People will become more tax 
compliant and foreign investment 
will come in, so that more people will 
enter the work force. Incomes will go 
up, the economy will improve. That 
all means the government will collect 
more revenues to make up for their 
initial losses from lower taxes. A 
wider tax base is better than a heavily 
taxed but narrower one.” 

Otchere is still working on a model 
to estimating the size of the under- 
ground economy; however, the 
results of his current research are 
available on the Internet. To read 
them, use a search engine and type in 
the words Otchere and underground 
economy. 


Nominations for Spring 2002 — Convocation Medals & Awards 


The Office of the Registrar is soliciting nominations for the Spring 2002 Convocation 
non-academic medals and awards. Graduating students (Fall ’o1 & Spring ’o2) may be 


nominated for the following medals: 


The Concordia Medal — The Malone Medal — The O’Brien Medal 


The Lieutenant Governor's Award — The Stanley G. French Medal 


The First Graduating Class Award is presented to a person who has made the most innovative contribution, either 
academic or extracurricular, to University life. It is open to all members of the University community. 
Nomination forms and the criteria for each medal and/or award are available from the Dean of Students Offices 
(SGW and LOY) and the Birks Student Service Centre (SGW). 


The deadline for all nominations is April 5 to the Office of the Registrar, SGW-LB-7o0, Attention: H. Albert. 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


Clarence S. Bayne, Director of the Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion and Graduate Diploma in Sport Administration (DIA/DSA), and 
Ron Ferguson, Director of the MBA, were interviewed by Global 
Television on Feb. 26 about the sale of the naming rights of the Mol- 
son Centre to Bell for $5 million per year. 


Norman Ravvin (Canadian Jewish Studies) was interviewed on Glob- 
al TV on March 6 on the occasion of the launch of Not Quite Main- 
stream: Canadian Jewish Short Stories, which he edited. The book 
was launched that evening in Montreal with readings by two of the 
authors represented in the book, Elaine Kalman Naves and Claire 
Rothman. The book is published by Red Deer Press and the Concor- 
dia University Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies. 


Francoise Sullivan (Studio Arts) was quoted in The Gazette when 
the great painter Jean-Paul Riopelle died recently. She said that when 
she announced his death in her class, the francophones knew who he 
was, but not the anglophone students. 


Frangois-Marc Gagnon (Canadian Art) told the National Post that he 
visited Jean-Paul Riopelle in Paris in the 1990s, and watched him 
holding court with admirers, talking furiously about “car racing, box- 
ing, hunting — everything except art.” Gagnon said Riopelle showed 
that “a great artist should always compete in the world. He was an 
example at a time when we were too sheltered.” 


Larry Prochner (Education) was quoted in The Gazette on the subject 
of choices of educational styles. He said that since one philosophy 
doesn’t suit every child, parents should read up on several methods 
and visit several classrooms. 


Poet and alumnus Todd Swift wrote an affecting article about his 
father, Tom Swift, that was published in the National Post on March 2. 
Tom was a recording artist of great promise in the 1960s, but he also 
became director of admissions for Sir George Williams University 
when he was only 25, and gave up his singing career. His son Todd 
recounts how Tom lost the opportunity to record what became Frank 
Sinatra's megahit My Way. Now retired from his full-time duties in 
the Office of the Registrar, Tom is an international recruiter for the 
John Molson School of Business. 


Gary Kynoch (History) was one of three academics who wrote an 
essay for The Toronto Star in January on the Middle East conflict. 
“For peace to be truly possible,” they wrote, “Israeli authorities must 
confront Jewish settlers with the same determination they display 
toward Palestinians, forcing them to withdraw [from the West Bank 
and Gaza] into Israel proper. Until they do so, the political violence is 
not likely to end.” 


Steven Appelbaum (Management) is often quoted in The Gazette. 
One recent contribution was about bullying bosses; another was on 
older employees, who he said are more flexible and show less absen- 
teeism than their younger colleagues. A third article quoted him on 
career stability, less important now than job mobility. Finally, he was 
quoted in an article in Canadian Living magazine on spirituality in the 
workplace, which he said is another way of talking about corporate 
social responsibility. 


Le Choc du numérique, by Hervé Fischer (Digital Image/Sound) was 
favourably reviewed by Frédérique David in the February issue of Uni- 
versity Affairs. 


As reported in the Mirror, Master's of Fine Arts alumnus Kevin El- 
Ichi deForest will have a solo show at Ottawa's Gallery 101 this 
spring, and will curate a show called Lovesexy at Montreal's Gallery 
B-312. On the same page, there was a piece about MFA student 
Diyan Achjadi, who uses embroidery to subvert notions of femininity 
and gentility. She had a show at Articule, has exhibited in New York 
and Ottawa, and is working on a Web-related project with Studio XX. 


Chengiah Ragaven, who taught sociology at Concordia for more 
than a decade, was often in the news then because he was the 
African National Congress's representative in Montreal. In 1992, no 
longer an exile, he moved back to South Africa. He visited Montreal in 
December, and The Gazette's Mark Abley reported that post- 
apartheid South Africa hasn't progressed as far or as fast as Ragaven 
hoped. 


Chantal Maillé (Simone de Beauvoir) was interviewed for an article in 
Métro, the newspaper distributed in Montreal Metro stations, about 
the fact that women are still under-represented in electoral politics. 
She was also interviewed by La Presse for a feature about the iconic 
power of the singer Madonna, and said approvingly that she is the 
embodiment of the “third wave” of feminism, girl power. 





appointments 


Jerry Tomberlin appointed Dean 


A new leader for the School of Business 


r. Jerry Tomberlin has been appointed dean of Concordia’s John 
Molson School of Business. He has been interim dean since 
August 2001. 

Tomberlin said in a statement that he foresees plenty of activity in 
the near future. “In April, we will be holding the first class of our new 
Executive MBA in Paris, and in the spring, we will also be announcing 
a new research chair in management.” 

He is enthusiastic 
about the quality of 
the School’s research, 
faculty and students. 
“They continue to 
impress employers in 
an increasingly com- 
petitive global market- 
place.” 

Tomberlin joined 
Concordia University 
in 1984, and has been 
an associate professor 
since 1985. He has 
twice served as chair 
of the Department of 
Decision Sciences and 
management Informa- 
tion Systems (MIS), 
from 1988-90 and 
1991-93. From 1986-88, he was the academic director of the MBA 
program. Prior to his appointment as interim dean, he served as an 
associate dean in varied portfolios since 1995, including associate dean 
of external affairs. 

He has also served as a consultant for the Bureau de la statistique du 
Québec, the Royal Bank of Canada, and Clairol Canada, among others. 
He has a master’s degree from the University of Michigan and an MA 
and PhD, both in statistics, from Harvard University. 

His appointment follows an official search process that began in the fall 
of 2001. This process was overseen by.the Board of Governors and 
included representatives from the university and the community-at-large. 

Rector Frederick Lowy said, “Dr. Tomberlin has been actively 
involved in the management of the Business School and has been inte- 
gral to raising its profile in the last year. He will bring renewed energy 
and vision to the deanship.” 


Jerry Tomberlin, Dean of the John Molson 
School of Business 


Les Lawton: Recreation and Athletics 


omen’s hockey coach Les Lawton has been appointed Interim 
Director of Recreation and Athletics, taking over from Harry 
Zarins, who has left the university after nine years. 

Lawton joined Concordia in 1982 to coach our women’s hockey 
team. He has been coaching for 20 years and has attained the 
Advanced II coaching level. He built the women’s team into a Canadian 
juggernaut that won back-to-back national championships in 1998 and 
1999, and coached the Canadian women’s national team to a world 
championship in 1994. 

Aside from his coaching duties, Lawton has assured the purchasing, 
food and beverage services for Athletics and has led many hockey 
school and coach’s clinic efforts. In his spare time, he runs a physical 
education program at St. Ignatius of Loyola School. 

In 1999, Lawton was named Canadian Interuniversity Sports (CIS) 
Coach of the Year and has been the Quebec Student Sports Federation 
(QSSF) coach of the year for seven years running. 

In 1998 Lawton was honoured with the Concordia Council on Stu- 
dent Life Merit Award for outstanding contribution to student life and 
services at the university. 


Advancement Communications 


oward Bokser has been appointed Acting Director of Advance- 

ment Communications for the Office of University Advancement 
& Alumni Relations. He will maintain his role as Senior Communica- 
tions Officer and Magazine Editor. 








A transformation at food services 


Renovations and a new food services contract are underway 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


t's time for a change in the way 

meals are offered to students on 
campus. 

Thanks to an evaluation done by a 
committee of staff and students early 
this year, renovations to the food ser- 
vice areas on both campuses are part 
of the university's negotiations for the 
next food services contract, now 
underway. 

Perhaps the most urgent need is on 
the Loyola Campus, where the stu- 
dents who live in residence through- 
out the school year eat all their meals. 

“We went to talk to the students 
and look at the situation,” said Patri- 
cia Posius, acting director of Auxil- 
iary Services. By all accounts, she and 
her colleague, Johanne de Cubellis, 
assistant director of Auxiliary Ser- 
vices, got an earful. 

The food plan had been rigid by 
comparison with most university 
plans, Posius said, and over the past 


year, it had become more so. To 
make matters worse, residence stu- 
dents were badly shaken by a food- 
poisoning incident last fall that was 
due partly to an equipment break- 
down and partly to human error. 

The food plan was made more 
flexible, and both the university and 
the current food services provider, 
Sodexho, did their best to help the 
students. 

There were already issues of space, 
ambience, nutrition and variety of 
the food offered. The university 
decided that it was time to “see 
what’s out there,” in de Cubellis’s 
phrase. As a result, the contract is 
being opened as widely as possible to 
bidders from the admittedly special- 
ized world of institutional food ser- 
vice providers. 

Sodexho, known formerly as Mar- 
riott, has provided food services at 
Concordia for 29 years. 

Meanwhile, on the Sir George 
Williams Campus, a student soup 


kitchen called The People’s Potato 
has been operating for two years, 
with the support and cooperation of 
the university, and now shares space 
and facilities with Sodexho on the 
7th floor of the Hall Building. 

Zev Tiefenbach and Bilal Hamideh 
have proposed a student-run multi- 
ethnic food court that would be a 
commercial operation, not a soup 
kitchen. Posius said that the universi- 
ty likes this concept so much that it 
has been included in the specifica- 
tions for the new food services con- 
tract. The operators of The People’s 
Potato, with other student associa- 
tions, have been invited to submit a 
business plan for the venture. 

The current contract ends May 31, 
and an announcement is likely 
around that time. You can expect to 
see major changes in many aspects of 
food services, regardless of the 
provider chosen — including food 
spaces, common student spaces, 
menus and catering. 


New Centre for the Humanities approved 


A focal point for teaching, research and outreach activities 


he Council of the Faculty of Arts 

and Sciences has approved the 
establishment of the Concordia Cen- 
tre for the Humanities. 

A decade-long decline in enrol- 
ment in the humanities appears to 
have stopped, and with the rejuvena- 
tion of the faculty — 106 new profes- 
sors hired in four years — the time 
seemed right to Dean Martin Singer. 

“At Concordia, in the 1990s, the 
humanities suffered three simulata- 
neous body blows: a significant 
decline in enrolment, particularly at 


the undergraduate level; the loss of a 
large number of senior professors, 
primarily through retirement and 
early retirement; and a drop in exte- 
nal research funding, which was 
already severely limited,” Singer said 
in his proposal to Faculty Council. 

“Even more serious was the decline 
in the status of the humanities, both 
within universities (where they have 
increasingly been marginalized), and 
externally (where they have frequent- 
ly been trivialized).” 

The Concordia Centre for the 


Conference on core curriculum next week 


oncordia’s Liberal Arts College, in partnership with the University of 

King’s College at Dalhousie University, will host the eighth annual con- 
ference of the Association for Core Texts and Courses, to take place at a 
downtown Montreal hotel from April 4 to 7. 

The title of the conference is Re(-)forming Liberal Education: The Core — 
Its Teachers, Students and Texts — after the 20th Century, and the subjects 
of the workshops reflect this interest in keeping curriculum current. 

For example, there are sessions on “pluralizing” and “internationalizing” 
interpretations of a core curriculum, and on including African-American voic- 
es, defining a Japanese core curriculum, and interpreting Islam after the 


events of Sept. 11, 2001. 


Professor Harvey Shulman has been a member of the Association for Core 
Texts and Courses, and the Liberal Arts College has been a partner, since the 
group’s inception in Philadelphia, in 1995. 

This is the first time the annual conference has been held outside the U.S., 
and he expects about 200 participants from institutions as far away as the Aga 
Khan University, in Pakistan, and from several republics that were former 
members of the USSR. For more information about the conference, please 
contact the Liberal Arts College, at 848-2565. 


™@ Correction: The beautiful photo of Irene F. Whittome on the front page of 
our March 14 issue was wrongly credited to Christian Fleury. It was taken by 
Andrew Doborowolskyj, to whom we apologize. 

@ Addendum: A number of readers have expressed interest in the Mustim 
Gear company described in our last issue. Inquiries should be directed to 


Mubashir Jamal, 582-3439. 
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Humanities (CCH) will seek to be a 
focal point for teaching, research and 
outreach activities in the field, pro- 
viding a place for scholars from dif- 
ferent aspects of the humanities to 
meet and work together. It will also 
seek to enhance financial support for 
graduate studies and research-related 
travel. 

The financial support for the Cen- 
tre is expected come from a combina- 
tion of public and private sources, 
and an implementation committee is 
now being assembled. 
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Bourassa: strategist, social democrat, consensus-seeker 


A three-day conference at Concordia and UQAM focuses on a premier who launched Quebec into modernity 


BY ELEANOR BROWN AND 
BARBARA BLACK 


mposing the War Measures Act in 

1970 wasn’t Pierre Trudeau's idea, 
though he defended it fiercely with 
his “Just watch me” attitude. In fact, 
it was urged on the prime minister 
by then premier Robert Bourassa, 
who had been told by the Montreal 
police that it was the only instrument 
at hand to quell the October Crisis. 

That was one of the surprises that 
came out of the three-day conference 
on Bourassa, sponsored jointly by 
Concordia University and UQAM, 
and called Robert Bourassa: Un batis- 
seur tranquille. 

As leader of the Quebec Liberal 
party, Bourassa won four mandates 
from the people of Quebec. He was 
premier from 1970 to 1976, and 
from 1985 to 1994. He died in 1996. 

Concordia Political Science Profes- 
sor Guy Lachapelle was delighted by 
the conference, both in terms of the 
political insights it provided to schol- 
ars and the media interest it generat- 
ed — 20 articles between March 22 
and 25, not only in both languages in 
Montreal, but in papers in Ottawa 
and Quebec City. 

The image of Bourassa as an inde- 
cisive leader must be revised, he said. 
“In fact, he was quick in making 
decisions, but careful about consult- 
ing his colleagues,” Lachapelle said. 
“He loved to have [quantities of] 
information for this purpose, because 
it served his role as a strategist.” 

Bourassa was deeply commited to 
Quebec and to being a francophone, 
Lachapelle added. “He had no emo- 
tional feeling for [English-speaking] 
Canada.” He would probably never 
have gone over to the sovereignist 
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est avec le désir d’aller au- 
devant des progrés tech- 
nologiques en traduction que le 
Département d’études francaises de 
l'Université offrira, dés septembre 
2002, un certificat de deuxiéme 
cycle en localisation (certificat 
anglais-frangais en langue et en tech- 
niques de localisation) de 15 crédits. 
Expliquée simplement, la locali- 
sation rend locale l'information 
traduite. Ainsi, il faut aller au-dela 
du mot et transposer les connota- 
tions, les valeurs évoquées, 
humour méme, dans une autre 
culture. La localisation est 
omniprésente en communication, 
comme en témoignent les annonces 
publicitaires. Nous avons tous vu 
des publicités québécoises ou des 
amis portent un toast en entre- 
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Seen at the conference are, left to right, longtime Bourassa aide Mario Bertrand, Mme Andrée Bourassa, Concordia 
professor Guy Lachapelle, Senator Lise Bacon and UQAM professor Robert Comeau. 


movement that emerged in the 
1970s, however, because he didn’t 
see it as being good for Quebec. 

His arch-enemy on the hustings 
may have been René Lévesque, but 
the two men had been close col- 
leagues in the Quebec Liberal party 
when Lévesque broke away to form 
the Parti Québécois. “The project of 
sovereignty-association was almost 
written in Bourassa’s basement,” 
Lachapelle said, “and the two men 
always maintained a great deal of 
respect for one another.” 

At the opening-night panel, jour- 
nalist Michel David gave an example 
of Bourassa’s ability to play with the 
facts. > 

“He said to me that he was just 
yesterday reading a letter my father 
had written him. I found the coinci- 
dence troubling,” David said. The 
‘letter’ turned out to be a homework 


choquant leurs verres. Cependant, 
cette méme image ne pourrait pas 
étre utilisée en Hongrie, ow les ver- 
res ne doivent pas se toucher 
lorsque l'on trinque. Ce sont la des 
situations que les traducteurs 
doivent apprendre a reconnaitre et a 
surmonter habilement. 

Quoi qu’assez récente, la localisa- 
tion prend une telle ampleur que le 
magazine des abonnés du service 
Internet Sympatico présente ce 
mois-ci un dossier complet sur le 
sujet. On y mentionne d’ailleurs 
une étude Ipsos-Reid réalisée en 
mai 2001 qui conclut que « dans 
toutes les régions du monde ou 
l'anglais n’est pas la principale 
langue parlée, neuf internautes sur 
dix préférent obtenir une informa- 
tion localisée dans leur langue ». 

De retour d’un congé sabbatique 
en France ow elle a étudié ce 
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assignment from the 1940s from 
David's father, who had taught 
Bourassa in school. For the politi- 
cian, it was all part of the game. 

All the members of the opening 
panel, titled The Robert Bourassa | 
Knew, were contemporaries or confi- 
dantes of the politician, including 
former cabinet ministers Raymond 
Gameau, Paul Gérin-Lajoie and Lise 
Bacon, and former aides Mario 
Bertrand and Ronald Poupart. The 
panel, held in the Hall Building audi- 
torium, was moderated by the former 
editor of L’Actualité, Jean Paré. 

David continued, “You had to 
decode him. After press conferences, 
perplexed reporters would gather 
and try to figure out what he had 
said. There were often three, four or 
five possible interpretations.” Once, 
when caught in an inconsistency 
over a constitutional question, 


phénoméne, Louise Brunette, titu- 
laire d’un doctorat en traductologie 
et coordonnatrice pédagogique du 
nouveau diplome, nous met en garde 
de parler d'une nouvelle tendance. 
« Attention, la localisation n’est pas 
une nouveauté », explique-t-elle. 
« Depuis toujours, les traducteurs 
reconnaissent que la culture et les 
valeurs d’une communauté jouent 
sur le choix des mots ou des expres- 
sions traduites. Mais avec larrivée de 
nouvelles technologies, un besoin 
accru de localisation s'est rapidement 
développé et notre programme 
désire répondre a cette demande ». 
Concordia est la deuxiéme uni- 
versité au Québec a proposer un 
programme axé sur la localisation. 
LUniversité du Québec a Hull offre 
déja le méme type de formation 
depuis un an. « Cest a Hull que 
l'on retrouve les traducteurs du 
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Bourassa simply refused to respond. 

Not everyone found Bourassa’s 
tactics admirable. The premier, 
whom many thought a cold fish who 
could waffle through anything, col- 
lected nasty nicknames. Then prime 
minister Pierre Trudeau, a federal 
Liberal, called him a mangeur d’hot 
dog — an intellectual lightweight 
with no class. 

Panelists said that Bourassa and 
Trudeau routinely ignored each 
other. Bourassa specialized in threat- 
ening Ottawa with Quebec sover- 
eignty in order to win more power 
for his province, but it was a careful- 
ly scripted act, said long-time aide 
Mario Bertrand. 

“He always looked like he was 
wavering, but he always fell over 
onto the same side,” that of federal- 
ism. 

Bourassa was an obsessive com- 


Localisation — la nouvelle vague en traduction 


L'Université lance un certificat court de deuxiéme cycle en langue et en techniques de localisation 


gouvernement canadien et ce pro- 
gramme s'adresse d’abord a eux. A 
Concordia, nous pouvons dire que 
nous sommes les premiers a offrir 
une formation destinée a une clien- 
téle plus large », précise la respons- 
able du programme. 

Parmi les cours dispensés, citons 
la TAO, ou traduction assistée par 
ordinateur. « Les nouvelles tech- 
nologies progressent rapidement 
dans le milieu de la traduction et 
nous devons former les profession- 
nels a cette réalité », explique 
Louise Brunette. En tant que coor- 
donnatrice pédagogique du pro- 
gramme, elle mise sur la 
collaboration d’entreprises comme 
Alis Technologies. 

Société montréalaise spécialisée 
dans le marché des technologies lin- 
guistiques et des solutions de tra- 
duction intégrées, Alis Technologies 
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municator and a keen reader of per- 
sonalities. Bertrand fondly recalled 
the 1 a.m. telephone calls. “Where 
are you?’ he would ask. Many times, 
it would be moments after we'd just 
left each other.” - 

The panelists also portrayed him 
admiringly as determined, complete- 
ly dedicated to politics and Quebec, 
and a man of consensus. “He pre- 
ferred to discuss until you were con- 
vinced or until you were worn out, 
rather than saying no to you,” said 
Garneau. 


Modern Quebec leader 

Lachapelle said the conference also 
confirmed Bourassa as a social demo- 
crat who pioneered legislation to 
shore up the French language, gave 
Quebec a written charter of rights, 
introduced universal medicare, 
strengthened labour rights and 
improved access to the judicial sys- 
tem. 

In a sense, he launched Quebec 
into modernity, with major public 
works such as the James Bay hydro- 
electricity project. His terms were 
also marked by massive labour 
unrest, confrontations with aborigi- 
nal groups, and the October Crisis of 
1970, in which his friend, labour 
minister Pierre Laporte, was mur- 
dered. 

About 200 people attended the 
opening event in the Hall Building 
auditorium, including Andrée 
Bourassa, the former premier’s 
widow, and two of their grown chil- 
dren. The weekend conference was 
the 14th Colloque sur les leaders du 
Québec contemporain, sponsored 
since its inception by the Université 
du Québec a Montréal, and this year, 
undertaken with Concordia. 





est partenaire du programme et 
assurera le volet pratique en locali- 
sation. « Nous ne pouvons pas vivre 
en vase clos. Il nous faut absolu- 
ment aller vers lentreprise », ajoute 
Louise Brunette. 

A propos de l’évolution du travail 
des traducteurs, elle prédit un bril- 
lant avenir aux spécialistes de la 
localisation. « On exige désormais 
des traducteurs d’étre des hommes 
et des femmes orchestres. On ne 
leur demande plus de traduire mais 
bien de localiser l'information en 
lintégrant aux sites Internet, en 
adaptant les images, voire les bou- 
tons ou les menus déroulants. Je ne 
serais pas surprise que cette nou- 
velle demande entraine une hausse 
des honoraires des traducteurs ! » 

Pour plus d'information sur le pro- 
gramme, veuillez communiquer avec 
Louise Brunette, au (514) 848-7506. 









A pavilion of poetry 
by Stephanie Bolster 


BY BARBARA BLACK 





| yeas Literary Award winner Stephanie Bolster, 
who teaches creative writing in the English Department, has 
produced another fine collection of her poetry for McClelland and 
Stewart, called simply Pavilion. We interviewed her by e-mail. 

Many of these poems have the hallucinatory, jump-cut quality of 
dreams. Did they originate in dreams? 

Stephanie Bolster replies: The poems in the Antique Glass section 
originated in dreams, yes. A few dream images do appear in other 
poems, but my intent was not simply to render dreams but to render 
my inner world; the way my mind and emotions work. 

Although there’s always a point in the writing process when the 
conscious mind steps in, I tried to delay that moment as long as pos- 
sible so as to discover connections between images that preoccupy 
me, rather than imposing meaning from outside. 1 would say that 
this is a more intuitive book than my past ones. 

There’s a good deal here about your childhood home. Where was it, and 
have you found it a rich source of inspiration? 

I grew up in Burnaby, B.C., a suburb of Vancouver. Not a particu- 
larly noteworthy place in itself — though the landscape shaped me 
significantly — but it was my first place, and my parents still live 
there. Writing the poems, I was interested in the fact that, for many 
of us, the places in which we grow up retain a primary focus even 
though we did not choose them and we might not be drawn to them 
if we encountered them as adults. 

After moving away from B.C., | found that the distance allowed 
me to restore my par- 
ents’ house, in my 
mind, to the house of 
my childhood. Even 
when I visit, that split 
exists; it’s as though 
that earlier version of 
the house is still 
there, waiting, if only 
I could find a way in. 

On a larger level, 
“stanza” means room, 
and I saw these small 
poems — of sonnet 
length — as rooms. 
All of which is to 
affirm that this ordinary house has been a surprisingly rich source of 
inspiration. 

In the section called The Japanese Pavilion, you seem to be recreating a 
tourist’s Japan, or a newspaper-reader’s Japan. What's your feeling about 
Japan, and why the reference to the pavilion? 

I've never been to Japan, and couldn't have written this particular 
poem if I had been there. You're correct in saying that the poem is 
about Japan-at-a-distance; it’s about the idea of Japan (in particular, 
my idea of Japan) rather than about the country itself. 

Asa child, I was taken to the Nitobe Memorial Garden, a Japanese 
garden on the Univeristy of British Columbia campus that is consid- 
ered the most authentic such garden outside Japan, and I felt utterly 
at home there in its carefully orchestrated, enclosed spaces. The gar- 
den retains that allure for me, as does Japan, yet I realize that just as 
the garden is an idealized view of nature, so “my Japan” is a skewed, 
particular vision of the country. 

I believe that it’s a country that is almost impossible to know from 
inside if one isn’t from there, so | approached the poem in the most 
authentic way possible: as a complete outsider. 

The pavilion is a number of things, the most relevant of which in 
this particular context is that it is elusive. It is the destination one 
sees in the distance but never reaches, or reaches only in death. The 
epitome of the ideal. It’s also, of course, in the tourist sense, the ver- 
sion of Japan that one visits at a World’s Fair: selective, artificial, 
temporary. 

Stephanie Bolster will be reading from her work at the (W)rites of 
Spring, a benefit for the League of Canadian Poets, on Monday, April 22. 
The event will be held at Les Terrasses Saint-Sulpice, 1680 St. Denis St. 

m@ A sample of Stephanie Bolster’s work can be read at 
pr.concordia.ca/ctr/2001-02/Mar_28/10-Bolster/index.shtml. 


English instructor Stephanie Bolster 
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ind Mail article on the surfacing of a new portrait. 


Be it Shakespeare, or be it not? 


Robert Tittler is on the intriguing case of the portrait of the Bard 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





I the man in the portrait with the 
crafty look on his face William 
Shakespeare? While he will not say 
that it is, Professor Robert Tittler 
thinks there is a distinct possibility 
that the subject of the controversial 
painting which surfaced last sum- 
mer at the Art Gallery of Ontario 
might very well be the Bard. 

Tittler is among seven scholars 
who contributed to Is This The Face 
Of Genius?, a book of essays which 
will be published by Knopf Canada 
in June commenting on the authen- 
ticity of claims that the painting is of 
Shakespeare. 


Painting is striking and revealing 

The anonymous portrait, which is 
painted on wood and dated 1603, is 
of a man who looks to be in his late 
thirties with a receding hairline and 
a youthful flip of bangs. He is 
dressed in an expensive-looking 
doublet that looks to have gold and 
silver threads running through it. 
The background is blank and there 
are no other clues (such as jewellery 
or facial marks, for example) that 
would help in the identification. 

“If this really turns out to be a 
portrait of Shakespeare, it tells us 
something for sure about something 
we do not know: what he looked 
like,” said Tittler, who does research 
on non-courtly English portraiture 
of the period. 

“What strikes us most about it is 
the face itself, the emotional con- 
tent, the character in it. He’s half 
smiling. He’s looking at you, but not 
looking at you. He has a very allur- 
ing, sly, perhaps mischievous kind 
of appearance. The actor's virtue is 
in his face.” 

The Globe and Mail broke the 
story last May. The painting belongs 
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to a family living in Ontario who 
claim that the portrait was painted 
by an ancestor, John Sanders, who 
was a fellow actor and friend of 
Shakespeare. The painting has been 
handed down through the genera- 
tions within the Sanders family. 
There is an inscription written in 
ink on cloth on the back, attesting 
that the portrait is a likeness of 
William Shakespeare. 

While chemical testing of the 
paint done by the Canadian Conser- 
vation Institute, tree-ring analysis of 
the wood panel, and costume 
assessment validate the fact that the 
painting was done around 1600, 
scholars remain sceptical of the fam- 
ily’s claims as to who did it. 

“No one has been able to track 
down who John Sanders is,” Tittler 
said. “There’s very little record of 
that. Shakespeare is one of the most 
famous and most written-about 
people in English history, but one of 
the striking things is how little we 
actually know of him, despite 
ardent searching by generations of 
scholars.” 

However, it does seem strange, 
Tittler added, that there was a 
painter called John Sanders who 
knew Shakespeare well and per- 
formed with him — and painted 
this painting solely for his own 
admiration. “The sense of character 
that he has captured, and the very 
delicate brushwork in the collar and 
on parts of the face, suggest that this 
is a person who is highly skilled at 
painting, and not an amateur who 
does it on Sunday afternoons when 
it’s rainy outside.” 

Tittler emphasized that “the cru- 
cial point abou this portrait is that 
there are no known portraits done 
of Shakespeare during his lifetime. 
This would be the only one, if it is 
authentic.” 


Shakespeare died in 1616, and 
only two portraits of him have been 
generally accepted authentic, and 
both were likely painted after his 
death, although this is a matter of 
dispute. One is a 1623 engraving by 
Dutch artist Martin Droeshout that 
appeared in the posthumously pub- 
lished first folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

The other is the Chandos paint- 
ing, named after the Dukes of Chan- 
dos, who were its previous owners. 
It hangs in Britain’s National Portrait 
Gallery, which claims that it dates 
from around 1610; however, its ori- 
gins are obscure. 

Both works depict the playwright 
as heavyset, jowly and rather bland- 
looking. However, Tittler said that 
the nature and function of portrai- 
ture at that time may in fact bolster 
the claims of the Sanders support- 
ers. 

“Portraits of that time were not 
necessarily meant to be perfect like- 
nesses of what the person looked 
like,” he explained. “They were 
often meant to be like icons, aimed 
at representing a certain type of per- 
son, so that a portrait of the mayor, 
for example, is a portrait of the 
mayor because he’s wearing a red 
robe and holding some prop or 
symbol of his office.” 

It would not be unusual, then, for 
Shakespeare, who was primarily 
known as an actor during his life- 
time, to have himself depicted in a 
way that would display his ability to 
express personality and emotion. 

“The real prop in this painting 
isn’t a prop at all,” Tittler said. “It’s 
the face. I think this is an actor's 
face. 1 think in painting this, that’s 
what the painter was trying to tell 
us. This is not the face of anybody 
else but an actor. Who else would 
want to look like that?” 
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Print students explore media 


Works in lithography, intaglio, screen printing and digital media 


I took many hours, but one day 
recently, Professors Michael Long- 
ford (Design) and Janet Werner 
(Painting and Drawing) looked care- 
fully at more than 300 pieces of stu- 
dent work. 

They selected 51 pieces executed 
in a variety of media: lithography, 
intaglio, screen printing and digital 
media, and awarded prizes. 

The Heinz Jordan Prize for best 
work in the show, which consisted of 
$500 to be spent at the art store on 
Heinz Jordan supplies, was split 
between Lauren Nurse and Fiona 
Smith. 

The John Topelko Print Media 
Award for outstanding work, a pack 
of 25 sheets of handmade paper, 
went to Kathryn Delaney and Clark 
Hodgson. An honorable mention 
went to Rossitza Ribarova. 

This year, Print Media is also offer- 
ing a prize for outstanding contribu- 
tion to the area, and it goes to 
Nadine Bariteau, who also receives 
25 sheets of handmade paper. 
Bariteau is a volunteer in the screen 
printing studio. 

All the prints that were chosen are 
being matted by Encadrex. The Print 
Media is particularly grateful for this 
gesture, because it allows the unit to 
hold a professional-looking show on 
short notice at low cost. 

Lauren Nurse is going to graduate 
this year after six long but interesting 
years at Concordia, as she first tried 
to keep working full-time, then grew 


Isabelle Chapman (Art History/Studio Arts), Zoé Kreye (Studio Arts), Lara Markin (Fibres), Amy Drover 
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Between the House and the Barn. Photo-digital intaglio and mono-printing 
by Fiona Smith. 


Speak For Yourself. Digitally generated image by Lauren Nurse. 


increasingly devoted to her art. 

She loves the variety of media that 
print provides, and says in her artist 
statement that her work “deals with a 
vocabulary of forms reminiscent of 
previous eras. Using contemporary 
technologies — digital photography, 
video, imaging software — ancestral 
photographs are altered, manipulated 


(Studio Arts) at the tea party held last Saturday at their show. 
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and re-informed, then printed 
through contemporary and tradition- 
al printmaking processes.” 

Lauren inserts herself into these 
images both by her authorship and 
by physical representation, creating a 
dialogue between the traditional and 
the contemporary. She wants to 
“evoke a sense of nostalgia within the 
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It’s What She Calls Her 10%... Silkscreen print by Rossitza Ribarova. 


work, and allude to the meanings 
embodied by a technologically 
informed re-interpretation of the 
past.” 

Lauren is going to take a year off 
school, and with this year’s experi- 
ence as a coordinator of the student- 
run VAV Gallery under her belt, will 
be looking for work in artist-run cen- 


tres. Then she hopes to do a graduate 
degree in her chosen field of print 
media. 

You can see the Print Media Exhi- 
bition from March 31 to April 6 in 
VAV Gallery, 1395 René-Lévesque 
Blvd. The vernissage will take place 
on Tuesday, April 2, from 7-10 pm 
at the gallery. 


Pretty spiffy fibres! 


Se is the name students in the 
Fibres unit of Studio Arts chose 
for their end-of-year show, in 
progress at Espace 306 until Satur- 
day. 

Amy Drover, head of the Fibres 
Student Association, says the campy 
name “came from the fact that we 
always seem to have difficulty find- 
ing titles for our shows, especially 
when the work is quite diverse, and 
often selected by a jury, and some- 
times we don’t even know what the 
work will be. 

“Coming up with a title always 
seems to be a difficult task, so we 
wanted something that would be dif- 
ferent, and fun, and broad, without 
trying to put all the work under one 
idea.” 

What you'll see in this show 
ranges from paper-based works to 
weavings to a few pieces using 
embroidery, Drover said. “There are 
different garments, including a skirt 
made of women’s cotton underwear 
(by Emily Birnbaum). One artist 


embroidered a pair of overalls 
according to the paint splotches and 
stains on her grandfather's overalls, 
which are shown side-by-side 
(Amanda Cockell). 

“Laura Moore's work, a large felt 
piece that looks like a brick wall, is 
so soft to touch! 

“Audrey Lavallée’s piece incorpo- 
rates performance. She sits in the 
gallery for approximately four hours 
a day, working on a large coil basket- 
like form that is wrapped with a soft, 
pink mohair yarn. When she is not 
in the gallery, the piece sits next to 
her stool and materials. It's quite a 
stunning object! 

“My work is a series of photos that 
were taken from a digital video of 
small finger-puppets that I knitted 
based on real people, myself and a 
few friends. And the puppets are in 
the gallery for playing with, as well.” 

Spiffy continues until Saturday. 
Gallery hours are Tuesday to Saturday, 
noon to 6 pm. Espace 306 is in the Belgo 
Building, 372 St. Catherine St. W. 


Concordia students take part in Habitat for Humanity 


uring Reading Week, from Feb. 

17 to 23, chaplain Peter Coté 
went to Philadelphia with four stu- 
dents to participate in a Habitat for 
Humanity (HFH) build. 

“The HFH affiliate we were work- 
ing with is in Germantown, a fasci- 
nating part of Philly,” he reported in 
an e-mail. “In the late 18th century, 
it was settled by Quaker and German 
Mennonite immigrants, and parts of 
the neighbourhood still have homes 
dating back to that period.” 

Now, however, it is a poor, run- 
down neighbourhood with many 
abandoned houses and vacant lots. 

“Habitat for Humanity flourishes 
in neighbourhoods such as this,” 
Coté said. “It brings people together 
to build decent, affordable housing 
for and with those in need. 

“The recipients must participate in 
the building of their own home, or 
assist in some other way. This ‘sweat 






SCIENCE COLLEGE PUBLIC LECTURE 


The Observer in the Brain 
Wolf Singer, Director 
Max-Planck Institute for Brain Research, Frankfurt 
April 10, 8:30 p.m., Room H-110 
Henry EF Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


High on volunteer house-bui 


Naccarato, Caterina Panzera, chaplain Peter Cété, Ilona Dougherty and Sandy 
Schaffhauser. 


A Message of Thanks to Students 
Promoting Industrial Engineering 


Dan-Alex Bélizaire 
John Feola 

Rachel Benaroch 
Hussein Madi 
Jonathan Boulanger 
Saud Malick 


Josée Caya 

Rudolf Nedbal 
Habib El Sabbagh 
Thuy-Lien Nguyen 
Abrahim Fareed 
Tze-Fai Poon 


The Department of Mechanical and Industrial Engineering is very proud of 
the above-named students for their recruitment visits to a number of col- 
leges. Their time and energy in this effort is greatly appreciated. 


Because of their beliefs, their commitment, and their enthusiasm, the cam- 
paign for promoting the Industrial Engineering program among prospective 
applicants in colleges, was successful. 


The Department wishes them full success in their endeavours. 


John Molson School of Business 
Royal Bank Distinguished Visiting Speaker Series 
The Birds and the Bees in Business Relationships: 
Comparing Boys and Girls in the Business Environment 
Barry J. Babin, University of Southern Mississippi 
Friday, April 12, 2 p.m. 
DeSéve Cinema, LB-125 





those directly affected. 


Injured student is out of danger 


Que Mathew, who was injured March 17 in the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade, is making a steady recovery in hospital and has a positive 
outlook despite facing two months of physiotherapy. 

During the parade, Sudeep fell under the wheels of a float carrying 
students from the Engineering and Computer Science Students Associa- 
tion (ECA). His pelvis was broken in several places. 

He is a popular student, and won two awards at the ECA banquet 
earlier this month. He is in the final term of the four-year undergraduate 
program in electrical and computer engineering. 

We join all Concordians in wishing Sudeep a full recovery, and offer 
our sympathy to his fellow members of the ECA, for whom his accident 
was a severe blow. The university extended its counselling services to 


















Iding are, left to right, students Teoma - 








BY JULIE ROY 


ranslation has gone high-tech 

at Concordia. The French 
Studies Department will offer, as of 
September 2002, a new graduate 
certificate in Localization. 

Simply put, localization is the 
action to “adapt locally.” It also 
means going beyond the word, 
looking to adapt connotations, val- 
ues and even humour. The need 
for localization can be found in 
almost every aspect of communica- 
tion, but it is clearly present in 
advertising. 

For example, many Canadian 
beer ads show friends toasting, 
clinking glasses as a fraternal ges- 
ture. There is no way you could 
show this in Hungary, where glass- 
es never touch for a toast. Transla- 
tors, in “localizing” the information, 
look out for such situations and try 
to find ways around them. 

Localization is a new trend in 
translation, and the public are 
beginning to sense it. Even the 
Internet provider Sympatico, in its 
latest magazine issue, writes about 
localization in Quebec. An Ipsos- 
Reid survey from May 2001 pub- 






continued from front page 







charges are paid off, he explained, 
there would still be $132 million 
remaining in the coffers of the Uni- 
versity Foundation. 

Jonathan Wener, chair of the 
Board's real estate planning commit- 
tee, talked of the effort undertaken 
on many levels to secure the building * 
project, and said he was proud that 









equity’ earns them an interest-free 
mortgage on a low-cost home 
they can afford, built largely with 
volunteer labour and supplies. 

“The family our home was des- 
tined for is a single mother with 
four kids. She works as a bank 
teller and so gives her labour on 
the weekends. Her commitment 
is 350 hours.” 

Habitat for Humanity Interna- 
tional was founded in 1976 by 
Millard and Linda Fuller in Amer- 
icus, Georgia. It has spread 
throughout the world, including a 
Canadian organization and one 
affiliate in Montreal, working in 
the southwest of the city. An inte- 
gral component of Habitat is the 
campus chapters. 

“Our effort in Philadelphia was 
the first stage in establishing a stu- 
dent chapter here at Concordia. 
Down the road, the group will be 


lished in the magazine concludes 
that “in all the countries where 
English is not the principal lan- 
guage, nine Internet users out of 10 
prefer localized information.” 

“But beware of calling this a new 
trend,” said academic program 
coordinator Louise Brunette. 
“Localization has always been part 
of the translator's work, but with 
the increased presence of the Inter- 
net, localization has become more 
important than ever. Our program 
was born out of that need.” 
Brunette, whose PhD is in “transla- 
tology,” is just back from a sabbati- 
cal where she was able to do 
research on localization in France. 

Concordia is the second univer- 
sity to offer a localization program. 
The Université du Québec a Hull 
(UQAH) has been offering such a 
course for a year now. “Hull is 
where you'll find most of the Cana- 
dian government's translators, so 
this program is mainly geared 
toward them, but Concordia is the 
first to offer a localization program 
designed for the general public.” 

Among the classes offered in the 
15-credit program, there is Com- 
puter-Assisted Translation, a course 


Concordia had accomplished in 
three years what other universities 
hadn’t succeeded in doing in 
decades. 

Some concern was expressed by 
Board representatives from Arts and 
Science about the planned renova- 
tions of the Hall Building not being 
part of the approved funding pack- 
age. The estimated cost of the Hall 
Building renovations is $23 million. 


involved in a Montreal build this 
summer and work towards another 
Reading Week trip next year. Jamaica 
is a possibility, as the Canadian HFH 
has a partnership relationship with 
HFH Jamaica. 

“As well, they will be involved in 
educating the community on hous- 
ing issues in our own area.” 

The students who went to 
Philadelphia set up information and 
recruitment tables in the Hall Build- 
ing when they came back, and 
shared their experience with other 
students. Now, Coté says, they have 
a list of 80 students who have indi- 
cated interest, and an information 
session is being planned for later this 
month. 

Sandy Schaffhauser is the student 
coordinator and catalyst of the Habi- 
tat project. The other students on the 
trip were Caterina Panzera, Ilona 
Dougherty and Teoma Naccarato. 


Localization is the new wave in translation 


Graduate certificate at Concordia will focus on local connotations 


necessary to meet new technologi- 
cal demands. “More and more, 
technologies are present in the 
translator's work and we need to 
teach them to adapt to this new 
reality,” Brunette said. She feels 
that teaching technical innovations 
would not be possible without 
partnerships with business. 

Alis Technologies, based in Mon- 
treal, offers integrated language- 
comprehension solutions to busi- 
nesses around the world. They will 
provide teachers for the technical 
part of the program. “We cannot 
shut doors to such partnerships. 
They are the key to staying in 
touch with what the industry does 
in terms of localization.” 

Brunette thinks this program will 
give an edge to translators. “We ask 
translators to do more than just 
translate. They are asked to build 
Web sites, localizing even back- 
ground pictures, buttons and 
menus on the Internet. I predict 
translators will start costing a lot 
more if they do such a comprehen- 
sive job!” 

For more information on the local- 
ization program, contact Professor 
Louise Brunette, 848-7506. 





Rector Lowy stays on to complete the building projects 


They were reassured by Vice-Rec- 
tor Services Michael Di Grappa and 
Chief Financial Officer Larry English 
that the renovations would begin as 
soon as the move to the Loyola Sci- 
ence Complex was done, and that 
there were strong funding possibili- 
ties from the internal capital renova- 
tions budget and also funding 
opportunities with the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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James Joyce revisited by Andras Ungar 


Ulysses a fable of Irish sovereignty, says Liberal Arts professor 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


iberal Arts College Professor 

Andras Ungar has just published 
a book called Joyce’s Ulysses as 
National Epic: Epic Mimesis and the 
Political History of the Irish Nation 
State. The book was launched March 
14 at one of the College’s weekly cof- 
fee hours in its quarters on Mackay 
St. 

In the slim volume, published by 
University Press of Florida, Ungar 
looks at Joyce’s famously difficult 
novel Ulysses as a “familial fable of 
Irish sovereignty, an updated epic 
treating the rebirth of an indepen- 
dent Ireland after a lapse of 700 
years.” 

Joyce used The Odyssey, Homer's 
epic about the wandering hero 
Ulysses, as a model for his comic 
novel about a day in early-20th-cen- 
tury Dublin. However, Ungar also 
explores a connection between the 
foundation of the Irish Free State and 
the traditional epic, which celebrates 
such events in the manner of Virgil's 
Aeneid. 

In Joyce’s Ulysses, Ungar 
explained, the fictional Leopold 
Bloom is supposed to have given a 
real-life political activist, Arthur Grif- 
fith, the idea for a constitutional pro- 
posal. In 1904, Griffith, founder of 
Sinn Fein, wrote a book called The 
Resurrection of Hungary: A Parallel for 
Ireland. 

Joyce left Ireland in 1904, chafing 
under what he felt were the twin 
oppressions of Irish politics and the 





Roman Catholic Church. He lived in 
Trieste, which was then the Austro- 
Hungarian port on the Adriatic, for 
11 years. He started writing Ulysses 
in 1914, and it was published in 
Paris in 1922. The novel's action all 
takes place on a single day (now cele- 
brated by some Joyce devotees as 
Bloomsday), June 16, 1904. 

Arthur Griffith, who eventually 
became the first president of the Irish 
Free State, had argued in 1904 that 
Irish nationalists should campaign to 
adapt the binational constitution of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy to 
Ireland’s situation. There are all sorts 
of Austrian and Hungarian touches 
in Ulysses, which Ungar notes. 

As the son of Hungarian immi- 
grants who experienced the Stalinist 
repression of the 1950s, Ungar is 


Liberal Arts Professor Andras Ungar with his book on James Joyce. 


well placed to explore this connec- 
tion. He feels that the political scope 
of Ulysses goes well beyond the 
shores of Ireland, and is intimately 
tied to the nationalist movements 
that were transforming Central 
Europe during this tumultuous peri- 


Moreover, he sees Joyce’s rework- 
ing of the classical epic form as extra- 
ordinarily daring: “He was doing this 
in the age of the novel.” It was as 
though the Irish writer were wiping 
out centuries of literary development 
to establish himself as an epic poet 
on the model of Homer and Virgil. 

“So far, the reviews have been very 
positive,” Ungar said. “Despite the 
dense thicket of Joycean study, [my] 
argument has been received as both 
original and well-founded.” 


Ollivier Dyens’ poetry gets a rave from La Presse 





Ollivier Dyens, Etudes francaises 


llivier Dyens (Etudes francais- 

es) got a four star-rating in the 
book section of La Presse for his lat- 
est e-book of poetry, Les Murs des 
planetes. Les Murs is 90 pages long in 
the paper version, and is accompa- 
nied by a CD-ROM, La Cathédrale 
aveugle, of spoken text, music and 
superb visual effects. Here’s what 
Stanley Péan had to say about it: 

“On rencontre de plus en plus 
d'oeuvres littéraires auxquelles sont 
jumelés des cédéroms (. . .) Je songe 
aussi au Mur de planétes, étonnant 
deuxiéme recueil de poémes d’Ollivi- 


er Dyens, qu’on avait connu il y a 
deux ans avec son vertigineux essai 
Chair et métal et avec le site Web du 
méme non. 

“Poete de l’ére numérique, Dyens 
signe ici des vers d'une sensualité dif- 
fuse, d'un lyricisme délicieusement 
charnel, une poésie éprise d’absolu, 
tournée a la fois vers la chair et le cos- 
mos, qui s’accompagne d'une relec- 
ture multimédia en images et sons. 

“Je ne suis pas prophéte, je ne vous 
prédirai pas que voila l'avenir pour le 
livre. Je me contenterai de vous 
assurer que ce recueil vaut le détour.” 





Helpful insurance advice between covers 


Finance Professor Aron Gottesman offers some Insurance Logic 


hould | buy life insurance, or 
self-insure by investing well? 
Why does car insurance cost so 
much, and pricing vary so widely? 
What is universal life insurance, and 
is it for me? 
To get the answers to these knotty 
questions, you'll have to buy Insur- 
ance Logic. The general-interest busi- 





ness book was written by Assistant 
Professor of Finance Aron A. Gottes- 
man, with Moshe A. Milevsky, of 
York University. Subtitled Risk Man- 
agement Strategies for Canadians, the 
book has just been published by 
Stoddart. 

Rob Carrick, reviewing the book in 
The Globe and Mail on March 19, said 
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that “insurance is going to be the next 
hot topic in personal finance,” and 
pronounced Insurance Logic “quite 
readable.” 

As well as teaching in the John 
Molson School of Business, Gottes- 
man is a research member of the 
Individual Finance and Insurance 
Decisions Centre. 
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Media consumers in an 
age of historical amnesia 


BY JAMES MARTIN 


tuart Ewen started the inaugural lecture of the Diniacopoulos BBC 

Speaker Series with a lamentation. We are living, he told the audi- 
ence gathered in the Samuel Bronfman House atrium on March 5, “in a 
time of historical amnesia, [when] the annals of the modern era are dis- 
posable.” 

The series is part of the rich legacy left by Denis Diniacopoulos, the 
late Concordia Communication Studies professor who put his passions 
into practice by systematically recording 16 years worth of short-wave 
BBC news broadcasts. 

Ewen teaches film and media studies at New York City’s Hunter Col- 
lege, and is the author of PR! A Social History of Spin. His Diniacopoulos 
BBC lecture, titled “The Eclipse of Public Culture? Media Consumption, 
PR, and the City,” took the form of an annotated slideshow. 

The first image, of American Airlines Flight 11 mere moments before 
crashing into the north tower of the World Trade Center, needed no 
introduction, and so Ewen offered none. Instead, he talked about this 
“amazing image of the threshold between before and after,” an indelible 
image that marked the rude awakening from one collective daydream 
and the beginning of a new one. 

“It's haunting,” he said, pointing to the screen. “But there’s also some- 
thing about the way the image can be used that’s given rise to a kind of 
Orwellian environment.” 

Ewen cited the Institute for Creative Technology (the recent partner- 
ship between the Pentagon and the University of Southern California, in 
which state-of-the-art Hollywood wizardry is used to create military 
simulators) and the Office of Strategic Influence (George W. Bush’s 
shadowy war marketing department, headed by a former advertising 
executive) as examples of what he calls “the visual and dramatic orches- 
tration of reality.” 

This is not, however, a new idea. Ewen traced the notion of creating 
“pseudo environments” (the “bodyguard of lies,” to borrow Winston 
Churchill's famous phrase) back to Gustave Le Bon’s 19th-century study 
of crowds. 

Ewen argued that, by the 1920s, Le Bon’s idea of the popular mind as 
emotionally driven (not intellectually responsive) had been integrated 
into routine public relations practice. He showed several slides of early- 
20th-century war propaganda, including an eerily prescient image of 
lower Manhattan in flames, which traded on emotionally charged visual 
imagery. 

Ewen explained this seeming reversal in the rise of literacy (that is, a 
return to pictures) by aligning it with the simultaneous advent of both 
film technology and the advertising industry. Seen through Ewen’s lens 
of history, recent developments such as the Institute for Creative Tech- 
nology and the Office of Strategic Influence suddenly rang even more 
sinister. 

Ewen finished with a warning not only to train an informed, critical 
eye on the “stories being told on the news,” but to question the growing 
influence of Hollywood and Madison Avenue tactics on “the processes 
that are manufacturing the news.” The kind of news-reporting ethic that 
Denis Diniacopoulos devoted so much time and energy to preserving, 
he added, is rapidly eroding into little more than a forum for “selling 
soap.” 

“If we are looking for meaningful public lives,” Ewen concluded, 
“then we cannot allow the sources of information that we rely upon to 
come through the current pipeline.” 





Get ahead this summer 
with eConcordia 


eConcordia will offer the following credit courses 
in the summer session: 
Computer Applications (INTE 290 Section EC) 3 credits 
Discover Statistics (INTE 296 Section EC) 3 credits 
Problem Solving & Academic Strategies (INTE 298P Section EC) 3 credits 


Students can register through Web registration as they normally 
would for a regular course. The course codes are as listed. 


For course outlines and other information, please consult the 
Web site at: www.econcordia.com. 





Hopes rise for Eastern European integration into the EU 


Visegrad symposium focuses on the post-communist realities for states formerly under the Soviet Union 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


Aw symposium at Concordia 
explored the progress of the 


“Visegrad group,” an organization 
that gets scant attention in North 
America but could be a lifeline for 
the countries that were once under 
Soviet domination. 

Poland, Hungary, the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia have been 
linked in a sort of free-trade agree- 
ment signed in 1991 in the northern 
Hungarian city of Visegrad to help its 
members gain membership in NATO 
and the European Union. 

Here in Montreal, Concordia’s 
Department of Political Science and 
the Canadian Foundation for Polish 
Studies, with the cooperation of the 
Czech, Hungarian, Slovak and Polish 
communities, held a conference last 
Saturday called Returning to Europe: 
The Visegrad Countries and Post- 
Communist Realities. It took place in 
the D.B. Clarke Auditorium, and 
attracted about 150 participants. 

“It attracted a pretty good crowd, 
and a high level of discussion,” said 
George Frajkor, a Canadian-born 


broadcast journalist of Slovakian 
immigrant parentage who worked for 
the CBC in Montreal and taught at 
Carleton University and in Slovakia. 
“There were students there who 
asked excellent questions, and obvi- 
ously knew something about the sub- 
ject.” 

One of the speakers was James 
Wojtasiewicz, deputy director of 
European security and political 
affairs for the U.S. State Department. 
Frajkor reported that Wojtasiewicz 
was blunt but not discouraging about 
the Visegrad group’s prospects for 
European integration. 

Wojtasiewicz said that labels aren't 
important. Although the current gov- 
ernment in Poland includes many 
former Communist Party members 
(they now call themselves social 
democrats), the essential thing is that 
they have embraced free speech, the 
rule of law and other tenets of 
democracy. However, Wojtasiewicz 
added that the Eastern European 
countries must continue along this 
path. 

Wojtasiewicz said that security will 
be an important issue for the region. 


Inter-university science seminars 
that tantalize the scholarly mind 


esearchers are tackling stimulating questions at two ongoing seminar 
ries at Concordia, one on the history and philosophy of science and the 


other on physics. 


The Montreal Inter-University Seminar on the History and Philosophy of 
Science is well under way; the fourth seminar will take place on April 2. It will 
be given by André LeBlanc, of UQAM and Concordia, “On the Analogy 
Between the Placebo Effect, Hypnosis and Belief.” 

“In this talk,” LeBlanc says, “I will attempt to convince you that the placebo 
effect is really just a form of hypnosis and that hypnosis is really just a ques- 
tion of belief. Drawing upon recent work in the history and philosophy of sci- 
ence, I will argue that all three phenomena are governed by a common 
psychological mechanism, first identified by Pascal in the 17th century, by 
which we come to believe in something by first behaving as though we 
believe.” 

This series is intended to serve as a forum for scientists from the Montreal 
universities and colleges to report on their research results and exchange ideas. 
The seminars are organized by Psychology Professor Michael von Grunau, 
who is principal of Concordia’s Science College, and Vesselin Petkov, PhD, 
who teaches at both the Liberal Arts College and the Science College. 

Professor von Grunau says that graduate and undergraduate students may 
find the seminar helpful and a source of further motivation and inspiration, 
and encourages them to participate. He can be reached at the College, at 848- 
2597, or by e-mail, at vgrunau@vax2.concordia.ca. 

The Montreal Inter-University Physics Seminar Series aims to examine fun- 
damental issues in relativity and quantum mechanics. 

The topics to be discussed this year include special relativity and general rel- 
ativity. Here are a few of the tantalizing brain-teasers participants will consider: 

Was special relativity possible in the 17th century? It could not have been 
actually discovered then, but is logically contained in Galileo’s principle of rel- 
ativity. Why is it impossible to measure the one-way velocity of light? Does 
mass increase with velocity? Does light fall in a gravitational field? 

The first meeting in this series took place March 12 at the Science College. 
Dr. Petkov will give the rest of this series on open questions in physics. The 
next lecture will be on Tuesday, March 26, in the Science College, X-105, at 
2080 Mackay St. For more information contact Vesselin Petkov at 
vpetkov@alcor.concordia.ca. 

Information on both seminar series can be found on the Science College Web site 
at http://alcor.concordia.ca/~scol/. 





The Visegrad countries can’t expect 
to get the benefits of NATO protec- 
tion without making their own con- 
tributions, financial or in kind, such 
as the Czech republic presence with 
NATO allies in the Afghanistan war. 

While the U.S. generally supports 
the EU’s plans to establish an internal 
security force, Wojtasiewicz warned 
that the Americans would not like 
this military initiative to sap Europe’s 
commitment to NATO. 

A different sort of challenge was 
presented by John Micgiel, a political 
scientist from Columbia University. 
He reminded the audience that about 
24 per cent of Poland’s population 
live in the countryside, a much larger 
proportion than in Western Europe. 
Their brand of farming is subsis- 
tence, or at least small-scale, quite 
different from that practiced in such 
countries as Germany and France. 

The entry of Poland into the EU, 
with its small but powerful and 
sophisticated farm lobby, could have 
dire consequences for both parties. 
Western Europe could find itself 
swimming in cheap surplus farm 
produce, while in Poland, farmers 


oncordia co-op students are 


in their field of study — and maybe 
you can help. 

Christine Webb, director of the 
university's Institute for Cooperative 
Education, says that with the recent 
downturn in the economy, it is 
becoming more difficult to place 
these diversely talented, highly 
motivated students. This is especial- 
ly true of the students facing their 
first of four work terms. 


Numerous students available 
About 178 of the 400 students 
available for the summer term 
remain to be placed and must find 
program-relevant employment by 
mid-May. Webb is appealing to 
potential employers across campus 


looking for work this summer 


could be forced off their land on a 
scale that would bring dramatic 
social disruption. 

Other speakers were Lenka Anna 
Rovna, of Charles University, in 
Prague; Csaba Nikolenyi, of Concor- 
dia; and Christina Stojanova, of the 
University of Alberta. Professor 
Rovna said that the EU does not 
appear to favour the idea of admit- 
ting at the same time all nine coun- 
tries now wishing to join, including 
the Visegrad group. 

Most of the speakers steered clear 
of a quarrel that stalled the latest 
Eastern European summit. The 
Visegrad Four, plus representatives of 
a cluster of other countries with par- 
tial membership, were supposed to 
hold a summit on March 1 in 
Budapest, but a quarrel broke out 
over the Hungarian government’s 
efforts to protect ethnic Hungarians 
in countries along its border. 

The conference was the brainchild 
of Concordia Professor Marika Prus- 
ka-Carroll and Irene Tomaszkewski, 
an author, activist and former presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation for 
Polish Studies. 


and beyond. These bright students 
are carefully chosen from among a 
pool of applicants, and can tackle a 
wide range of assignments, includ- 
ing complex tasks that might other- 
wise require expensive contracts. 

Co-op students can also help 
with research, statistical analysis, 
increased workloads, and during 
vacation periods. 

“Part of the problem is that Con- 
cordia’s co-op program is still not 
well known to employers,” Webb 
said. But among those in business 
and industry who do know about it, 
it’s a popular source of enthusiastic 
employees, some of whom go on to 
permanent jobs with their co-op 
employers after graduation. 

The co-op concept is ideal for the 
student who wants to get their foot 


The well-informed students were 
from Pruska-Carroll’s class in Russian 
politics. In fact, many of the same 
students took her course in the poli- 
tics of Eastern Europe last year, and 
her seminar in post-communism. 

For her, this was a remarkably suc- 
cessful event that brought together 
academics, members of the diplomat- 
ic community and former citizens of 
these countries on a subject of com- 
mon interest. “One after another, 
people got up and declared their 
intention of repeating this experi- 
ence,” she said. 

It also galvanized her students. 
“They wouldn't let me out of class 
today,” she said several days later. 
“They wanted to keep talking about 
the conference.” 

The important thing for George 
Frajkor was to explain the Visegrad 
group to a general audience in Cana- 
da that knows little about the global- 
ization and integration movements in 
Europe. He felt that the Visegrad four 
should take in Slovenia and become 
the Visegrad five, so that even within 
the EU they would have a powerful, 
united bloc of votes. 


Hire a Concordia co-op student this summer 


in the employment door from 
almost the start of their university 
studies. They alternate terms of 
study with terms of work, and the 
Co-op Institute supports them 
throughout, lining up their work 
terms and trouble-shooting where 
necessary. 

Concordia co-op students are 
looking for work terms this summer 
in the following areas: Computer 
engineering; Computer science; 
Economics; Electrical engineering; 
Finance; Human resource manage- 
ment; Management information sys- 
tems; Marketing; Mechanical 
engineering; Pure and applied 
mathematics; Software engineering; 
and Statistics. 

You can contact the Institute for Co- 
operative Education at 848-3950. 


Revolutionary identities at the PhD in Humanities conference 


continued from page 2 


Robyn Diner, also a Concordia 
PhD student, explained “Ironic 
R/evolutions: Unruly Figures in 
Contemporary Native Performance.” 
She follows the First Nations perfor- 
mance trio Spiderwoman, a stereo- 
type-busting troupe who play with 
irony. 

“These ironies-in-motion can be 
linked to an unruly bodily aesthetic 
featuring the figure of the carniva- 
lesque female grotesque who works 
to disrupt and reconfigure represen- 
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tations of ‘Indian-ness.’ Such strate- 
gic interruptions also inevitably 
serve to unsettle seemingly stable 
concepts like identity and memory.” 
Another Concordia student, 
Kahente Horn-Miller, presented the 
history and philosophy of the 
indigenous Warrior Society's flag. 
“It rose to prominence during the 
Oka crisis and has been adopted by 
both native and non-native activists 
in search of social justice,” she said. 
Here are the other Concordia stu- 
dents and faculty members who 
presented papers or chaired sessions 


at the conference: Alana Baskind, 
Brian Crane, Jason Morgan, Shawn 
Bailey, lain McKenna, Meredith 
Browne, Jennifer Willet, Ted 
Hiebert (chair), Isabelle St-Amand, 
Jason White, Owen Chapman, 
Anna Friz, Joel McKim, Alexandre 
Pirsch, Raluca Marie Fratiloiu, 
Robert Robertson, Katja MacLeod 
(aka Kessin), Shauna Yael Lancit, 
Terry Provost, Michael Kaiser, Syl- 
vain Duguay, and Arshi Dewan. 

The organizers were Candis 
Steenbergen, Jennifer Willet, Sylvain 
Duguy and Alana Baskind. 
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An assignment for the wheel world 


Wheelchair basketball was rewarding: Exercise Science students 


BY JOHN AUSTIN 


arie-Claude Mercier doesn’t 

like to take the easy way out. 
That’s why, when her professor, 
George Short, divided his exercise 
science class into groups and told 
them to organize a sporting event to 
raise money for charity, Mercier’s 
group chose wheelchair basketball. 

The result was a successful “bas- 
kethon” held last Saturday at Ecole 
Joseph-Charbonneau in Montreal's 
Park Extension district. The lucky 
charity was the Centre d’Intégration a 
la Vie Active (CIVA), which has host- 
ed a wheelchair basketball event for 
the past eight years. 

“Our Concordia team [Bodies in 
Motion] expects to raise the most 
money in class,” beamed Mercier. 

“Organizing an event like this is a 
lot of work for everyone, but it’s 
worth it. You can tell everyone is 
having a good time out there. Doing 
something like this is great for some- 
one who wants to go into sports 
management. There is nothing like 
hands-on experience.” 

The rules of wheelchair basketball 
are fairly simple. Anyone can play — 
physically challenged or able-bodied, 
young or old, male or female. There 
are five specially-made wheelchairs 
on the floor per side. Each game is 22 
minutes long. 

A dozen teams took part, including 
a team of young people aged 13 to 17 
known as Les Tornades. 

“This is fun, but it took me a while 
to get used to the wheelchair,” said 
Yannick Deschamps, 14, of Montreal. 


Business students 


Gr aes to two students 
in the John Molson School of 
Business, Taoufik Oualhadj (MBA) 
and Mare Huras (BComm), for win- 
ning third prize in the CIBC World 
Market Ivey Business Plan Competi- 
tion. 

Their start-up company, called 
K&H Innovations Inc. has invented 
the Digital Vibration Sensor (DVS), 
patent pending, which is a digital 
sensor that uses optical means to 
translate a mechanical motion 
(sound or vibration) into a digital sig- 
nal without an intervening analog 
electronic stage. 

In its commercialization strategy, 
the management team is targeting the 
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Benoit Lévesque (left), Yves Deziell (right), a charitable basketball game 


last Saturday. 


“It's cool, because we get prizes and 
stuff at the end.” 

Mercier’s Concordia volunteers 
were Julie Stronach, Niketa Ghandi 
and Rhona Solomon. They had to 
find a venue, get teams to participate, 
find more volunteers, and organize 
prizes and participation certificates. 

“Some of the groups in our class 
organized things like regular three- 
on-three basketball in the Concordia 
gym or a hockey game against the 
teachers,” Mercier said. “That’s fine, 
but we thought something like this 
would be more challenging and 
rewarding for us.” 

Mercier and her crew began the 
project in January and found that 
their chosen charity was both helpful 
and appreciative. For the past 30 
years, CIVA has offered recreational 
activities for people with physical 
handicaps in the Montreal region. 
They organize events at the recre- 
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ational, provincial and national levels. 

“We hope this will also sensitize 
the general public to wheelchair bas- 
ketball and the needs of groups like 
CIVA,” Mercier said. “For able-bod- 
ied competitors, it’s a great way to 
put themselves in the place of those 
who have handicaps. This gets every- 
one together for friendly sporting 
competition.” 

Jean-Francois Olivier lives just a 
block away from the school, and 
brought his family along to watch 
some of the competition. 

“I saw the sign for wheelchair bas- 
ketball and decided to see what it 
was all about,” he said. “It’s amazing 
how they can move those wheel- 
chairs and pass the ball around.” 

When he was told the event was 
organized by able-bodied university 
students, he said, “Good for them. It’s 
a worthy cause, and for young people 
to get involved, c’est fantastique!” 


excel in international competitions 


defence industry (including sonar 
and surveillance systems). The com- 
pany is curently seeking “angel” 
financing to develop its commercial 
prototype and establish contacts with 
potential original equipment manu- 
facturers and licensees. 

More than 60 teams from business 
schools in Canada, the U.S. and as 
far away as India competed in the 
CIBC/Ivey Business Plan competi- 
tion. 

First prize in the McGill Interna- 
tional Management Competition was 
won by a team of Concordia under- 
graduate business students, Savvas 
Pilarinos, Michel Gentile, Josh 
Rosensweig and Aleks Zivanovic. 


They had 24 hours to analyze a 
cross-functional case based on glob- 
alization and innovation. 

In addition to McGill and the John 
Molson School of Business, partic- 
pants came from Budapest Universi- 
ty, Copenhagen Business School, 
Escola de Administracao de Empre- 
sas de Sao Paulo, National University 
of Singapore, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, University of Hong 
Kong, University of Maine, Universi- 
ty of Melbourne, Unversity of South- 
ern California, and Schulich School 
of Business. 

Congratulations to the team, and 
to their coaches: Mark Haber, Kamal 
Argheyd, Tim Field and Noor Shawa. 


Tom Keefer and Laith Marouf have their day in court 


he appeals panel hearing has 

been completed into the request 
of Laith Marouf and Tom Keefer to 
have their exclusion from the univer- 
sity overturned. 

The panel sat from 9 a.m. on Fri- 
day, March 15, until 1:45 a.m. the 
next morning, then reconvened at 9 
a.m. to hear closing arguments from 


the parties. The panel will reconvene 
in the coming weeks to work on their 
report to the Board of Governors, in 
accordance with the Board resolution 
establishing the panel. 

The report will be presented at the 
April Board meeting. 

The panel is chaired by lawyer Rita 
Le de Santis. The other members are 


Sister Eileen McIlwaine (vice-chair), 
Alex Potter, Miriam Roland, Joanne 
Beaudoin and Rocci Luppicini (ad 
hoc). 

Keefer’s ban was temporarily lifted 
for the duration of the Concordia 
Student University election now in 
progress. He is running for a seat on 
the Council of Representatives. 
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Wrestling champ sets her 
sights on the 2004 Olympics 


BY JOHN AUSTIN 


Me Dugrenier is tired of answering questions about the WWF — 
and we're not talking about the World Wildlife Fund. As soon as 
people find out that Dugrenier, a 22-year-old Concordia student, is a 
wrestler, the questions inevitably pop up. 

“Oh, yeah, I get asked about that all the time,” she said. “People want to 
know if I wrestle like you see on TV with the World Wrestling Federation. 
It's getting better, though. I'm getting more respect when people find out 
what it is that I do.” 

Dugrenier, of course, participates in Olympic-style wrestling, and it’s no 
wonder that people are starting to take notice of her. She just got back 
from the Canadian university championships at Lakehead University, in 
Thunder Bay, Ont., where she won a gold medal in the 70-kilogram cate- 
gory. 

Dugrenier beat seven other wrestlers from across the country for the 
title, including Brock University’s Laura Jones in the final match. Her con- 
vincing 4-1 win over the 2001 gold medalist earned her first-place hon- 
ours. 

“It was a great feeling when that match was over,” said Dugrenier. “I had 
seen Laura wrestle before, but if was the first time that we went head to 
head. I was confident that I could beat her.” 

The third-year athletic therapy student took up the sport only three 
years ago. 

“I was really into gymnastics before, and then when | went to Vanier 
[CEGEP], | decided to try wrestling. In my first year, I won the Provincials 
and came third at the Nationals. I figured 
I was pretty good, so why not continue?” 

Dugrenier says everything she puts into 
her sport helps her overcome obstacles in 
life. “I'm able to learn from my mistakes, 
and it has taught me a lot of discipline 
and perseverance,” she said. “It’s a great 
sport where you combine strength with 
quickness and strategy.” 

Dugrenier has a busy schedule, train- 
ing early in the morning and late at night 
while sandwiching her classes in 
between. She also lifts weights, swims 
and plays both basketball and soccer. 

“I feel better about myself because I’m in good shape and am striving for 
something,” she said. “I’m also very lucky to have great coach in Victor Zil- 
berman. He takes the time to teach us all individually. He cares about his 
athletes, both as people and as wrestlers.” 

Dugrenier says she likes to teach children, and hopes that more of them 
will take up the sport. 

“There’s a misconception that it’s violent because of what people see on 
TV,” she said. “It’s not like that at all. Women’s wrestling is recognized at 
the Olympics, and I’m hoping that maybe I'll be able to represent Canada 
in 2004.” 
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Martine Dugrenier 


Savings on the Summer Sports Camp 


ee employees are entitled to a 10-per-cent discount on their 
children’s fees for the popular Concordia University Summer Sports 
Camp, until April 2. 

Coordinator Janet Corrigan reports that there is space available in all of 
the weeks. Please call her for more information, at 848-858/3859, or con- 
tact her by e-mail: janetcC@alcor.concordia.ca. 


Chemistry/Biochemistry seminar tonight 


tudents, faculty and staff will gather tonight at 6 p.m. in Room H-767 

for a research seminar organized by the Concordia Chemistry and Bio- 
chemistry Students Association. The invited guests are Dr. Bernard Gibbs, 
of MDS Pharma Science, and Dr. Ali Khamessan, of Actilab Pharma Labo- 
ratories. 

CCBSA president Steve Spetsieris says the seminar will “give our under- 
graduates an idea of what kind of research is going on in the industry, and 
talk with industry researchers one-on-one about career opportunities avail- 
able to them.” 

In previous years, this student-organized event has been attended by 
more than 100 people. 

The seminar is open to everyone and will be followed by a wine and 
cheese. 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confiden- 
tial psychotherapy and assessment for 
adults, couples, families, children and 
teenagers. By appointment only: 848-7550. 





Art 


Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
Monday to Friday 11am-7pm; Saturday 
1pm-5pm; closed Sundays. 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Free. Info: 848-4750. 

¢ The Birth of The Modem: Post-Impres- 
sionism in Canadian Art, c. 1900-1920. 
Until March 30. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 

For more information, contact Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355 or visit our web 
site at http://relish.concordia.ca/EHS/. 


Saturday, March 30 
Baby Heartsaver 
Sunday, April 7 
BCLS 

Tuesday, April 9 
Heartsaver 

Saturday, April 13 
Baby Heartsaver 


Campus Ministry 


http://advocacy.concordia.ca/ministry/. 
Loyola: Belmore House, L-WF 101, 2496 
W. Broadway, 848-3588; SGW: Annex Z, 
rooms 102-106, 2090 Mackay, 848-3590. 





Easter liturgies in the Loyola Chapel 
Thursday, March 28, 7:30pm: Mass of the 
Lord's Supper . Friday, March 29, 3pm: 
The Passion of Our Lord, led by the The 
Chaplaincy Team. Saturday, March 30, 
9pm: Easter Vigil Mass. March 31, 11am: 
Mass for Easter Moming. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

Thursday nights, 5-7pm in Room 105, 2090 
Mackay, Mo’ Hubbs serves up delicious 
vegetarian meals. Concordia students, 
their roommates or family welcome. Sug- 
gested donation is a looney or two. 


The Lunch Bunch 

Bring a brown-bag lunch and Campus 
Ministry will provide coffee, tea and hot 
chocolate, a friendly atmosphere. Mon- 
days 12:30-1:30pm, Annex Z, Room 105. 
Buddhist Meditati 

Includes meditation instruction and sitting. 
Annex Z, Room 105, Wednesdays 
11:45am-1pm and 5:15-6:45pm. Also Tues- 
days at Loyola- Belmore House (2496 West 
Broadway) 11:45-1pm. 


Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following work- 
shops, please contact 848-2495 or 
ctls@alcor.concordia.ca, or visit our Web 
site: www.concordia.ca/ctis. 





Strategies in Electronic Research 
This hands-on workshop will cover tools, 
services, and strategies that can help you 
keep current with the literature and 
research in your subject area. Bibliograph- 
ic and fulltext databases and electronic 
journals will be covered. Enrolment is lim- 
ited to 20. Friday, April 5, 10am-12:30pm, 
LB-203. 


Leaming by Doing Online 

This experiential workshop will include a 
look at the course design and convincing 
data from a pilot study on the learning 
effects of an eClassroom at Concordia in 
the Fall of 2001. Tuesday April 16, 2- 
4:30pm, H-447. RSVP by March 29, ylaris- 
sa@alcor.concordia.ca, or call 848-2495. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Box office: Monday-Fri- 
day, 10am-noon, 2-5pm. Reservations 
through Admission at 790-1245 or 
www.admission.com. For more listings: 
http://oscar.concordia.ca. 


Thursday, March 28 

The Department of Music presents Jazz 
Improvisation, featuring first-year improv 
students, directed by Gary Schwartz, at 
8pm. Tickets $5 at the door only, free for 
students. 


Saturday, March 30 

The Department of Music presents Classi- 
cal Vocal Repertoire, featuring students 
directed by Valerie Kinsow, at 8pm. Tick- 
ets at the door only, $5; free for students. 


Wednesday, April 3 

The Department of Music presents Music 
Throughout the Eras, 8pm. Third-year stu- 
dents Caroline Laroche (trombone) and 
David Jolin (saxophone/flute) each pre- 
sent a program of original music and jazz 
classics featuring reggae, funk and pop 
tunes. Tickets at the door only; $5, free for 
students. 


Thursday, April 4 

The Department of Music presents Jazz 
Improvisation II, 8pm. Charles Ellison pre- 
sents a septet and sextet from his sec- 
ond-year jazz improvisation class. Tickets 
at the door only; $5, free for students. 


Friday, April 5 

The Department of Music presents Jazz 
Improvisation |, 8pm. Directed by Dave 
Tumer, first-year improv students will play 
jazz favorites. Tickets at the door only; $5, 
free for students. 


Saturday, April 6 

Marianopolis Students and The Breast 
Cancer Club present the Sixth Annual 
Marianopolis Talent Show, 8pm. All pro- 
ceeds will go to breast cancer research. 
Advance tickets: $10. Please call 931- 
8792 x245 for reservations. Tickets also 
available at the door for $12 + service. 


Sunday, April 7 

The Department of Music presents Cham- 
ber Ensembles - Concert Number Two, 
8pm. Directed by Louise Samson. Come 
discover that it takes two strings to tango 
on guitar and fiddle, hear the strange 
vocalizations of two cats; see two Mexi- 
cans and their violist playing C. P. E. Bach, 
meet two pianists with one piano, and 
two pianists with two pianos... Tickets at 
the door only; $5, free for students. 





Wednesday, April 10 

The Department of Music presents String 
& Wind Jazz Combo, 8pm. Directed by 
Gary Schwartz. Also, the Concordia Jazz 
Choir will perform under the direction of 
Robin Chemtov. Tickets at the door only; 
$5, free for students. 


Thursday, April 11 

The Department of Music presents Jazz 
Improvisation II, 8pm. Charles Ellison pre- 
sents two sextets from his second year 
Jazz Improvisation class in a program of 
compositions by George Cables, Chick 
Corea, Abbey Lincoln and Woody Shaw 
among others. Tickets at the door only; 
$5, free for students. 





Counselling and 
Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
W. Broadway, 848-3555. 


Student Success Centre 

Drop by H-481 and speak to a success 
assistant about any of the personal, acad- 
emic or career concerns you may be expe- 
riencing. We can point you in the right 
direction. 


Employee 
Assistance Program 


The Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
is a voluntary, confidential counselling 
and information service for full-time, per- 
manent university employees and their 
families. 24 hours a day — 7 days a week. 
1-800-387-4765 (English) 

1-800-361-5676 (French) 





Log onto the EAP Web site at http://- 
eap.concordia.ca for helpful information 
about counselling services, lunch semi- 
nars, employee newsletters and lots of 
interesting links. 





Lectures 


Thursday, March 28 

Pamela Bright (Concordia), on “The 
Ancient Church and the Modern World,” 
4pm, AD-308. Sponsored by the Loyola 
Intemational College. 


Friday, April 5 

Sheena Gourlay, on “/nstabili: Reading 
the Location of Feminist Art in Quebec,” 
1:30pm, MU-203 (2170 Bishop). For more 
information, call 848-2373 or e-mail avin- 
cent@vax2.concordia.ca. Sponsored by 
the Simone de Beauvoir Institute. 


Wednesday, April 10 

Wolf Singer (Max-Planck Institute for 
Brain Research, Frankfurt), on “The 
Observer in the Brain: What Binds It All 
Together?” 8:30pm, H-110, Henry F. Hall 
Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Sponsored by the Science College. 


Friday, April 19 

John Bickle (Cincinnati), on **Neural* 
Causation Circa 2002: There is Nothing 
Left for a Philosophical Theory of Mental 
Causation to Explain*, 2pm, H-459. Info: 
848-2500. 





Legal information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Services 
offers free and confidential legal infor- 
mation and assistance to the Concordia 
community. By appointment: 848-4960. 





Meetings & Events 
Chemistry/Biochemi: ‘ 

The Concordia Chemistry and Biochem- 
istry Students Association hosts a 
research seminar with Dr. Bemard Gibbs 
(MDS Pharma Science) and Dr. Ali 
Khamessan (Actilab), 6pm. H-767. Wine 
and cheese follows. 


Clark Cyclops Press presents the Montreal 
launch of transcona fragments: poems by 
Jon Paul Fiorentino, March 31, 8pm at 
Cafe Sarajevo, 2080 Clark. With guests: 
Corey Frost, Kate Hall, Julia Tausch, 
Jason Camlot, Sarah Steinberg. Fiorentino 
is a graduate student in creative writing 
and English literature at Concordia and a 
contributing editor at Matrix Magazine. 


Evening in the spirit of Frank Zappa 
Friday, April 5, at Spm in the Hive (on the 
Loyola Campus, top floor of the cafeteria 
building). Musical and theatrical enter- 
tainment by members of the Frank Zappa: 
Composer and Social Critic class (MHIS 
4980). Free. Information: 848-4706 


Irish 

The St. Patrick's Society Of Montreal, 
Blue Metropolis and the Concordia Centre 
for Canadian Irish Studies invites you to a 
special celebration of contemporary Irish 
writing, with readings by novelist Bemard 
MacLaverty and poet Matthew Sweeney, 
on Sunday, April 7, 2pm in the Atrium, 
Samuel Bronfman House, 1590 Dr. Pen- 
field Avenue (corner Céte-des-Neiges). 
Admission is free. Information: 848-8711 


Jewish Studies event 

Jael Silliman, author of Jewish Portraits, 
Indian Frames: Women's Narratives From 
A Dispora Of Hope, presents her research 
on the Iraqi Jewish women who lived in 
India. Norma Baumel Joseph will respond 
based on her research on the local Iraqi 
Jewish women in Montreal and their 
experience of immigration. Monday, April 
8, 5:30-7 :30pm, Samuel Bronfman Build- 
ing, 1590 Dr. Penfield (corner Cote-des- 
Neiges) Sponsored by the Concordia 
Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies and 
the Concordia Department of Religion. 


Victoria Day weekend 

Sight-seeing in Niagara Falls, Mamma 
Mia! Broadway show based on the songs 
of ABBA in Toronto, tulips festival in 
Ottawa. May 18-20, $392 p.p. double 
occ., incl. transportation, 2-nights’ hotel 
accommodations, with breakfasts and 
theater ticket. Marcia 369-2079 


Students for Literacy at Concordia 
Twenty-two percent of Montrealers do 
not understand this sentence. Some give 
up before reaching this point. Find out 
how two hours a week can help change 
that. Join Frontier College Students for 
Literacy at Concordia, a student-run orga- 
nization promoting the right to literacy. 
Great experience for those interested in 
teaching. For more information, contact us 
at 848-7454 or at stu4lit@alcor.concor- 
dia.ca 





Notices 


March Equinox 

Observed as the beginning of a new year 
in ancient China, England, Persia, Egypt, 
North and South America, at the moment 
the Sun sets at the South Pole and rises 
at the North Pole, Nowrouz (New Day) 
continues to be the first day of the calen- 
dar year in Iran (Persia). New Year cele- 
brations began at the exact moment of 
the vernal equinox on March 20, and last 
for 13 days, culminating with Seezdehbe- 
dar (Nature Day). Happy New Year to all 
Iranians, Afghans, Turkmens and Azerbai- 
janis, and all others celebrating Nowrouz. 
Happy spring to all! Iranian Student Asso- 
ciation, 848-3537. 


Hypnosis study 

We are currently conducting a study on 
indivudal differences in hypnotizability, 
and are looking for participants. Please 
call 848-2213 and leave your name and 
phone number or drop by PY-037. Ask for 
Hana. 





Office of Rights & 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
848-4857, or drop by GM-1120. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and assistance 
with university-related problems. Call 
848-4964, or drop by GM-1120. 





Peer Support 
Centre 


Students helping students 

Final exams are just around the corner. 
Need help organizing your time? Do you 
have too many things to do and not 
enough time in the week? Come talk to a 
Peer. We understand what's it's like to be 
a student because we're students too. 
Whether you're feeling anxious, over- 
whelmed or confused about something , 
the Peer Center can help. We offer you 
confidential service and tons of informa- 
tion on university services. Call us at 848- 
2859 or drop by - we'd love to see you ! 
We're located at 2090 Mackay, room 02 
(downstairs). Monday to Thursday 12-5 
pm, psp@alcor.concodia.ca 





Theatre 


Six Characters in Search of an Author 
The Department of Theatre presents a 
play concerning six family members who 
come to a theatre and demand the direc- 
tor and his company to stage their own 
play. April 12, 13, 18, 19 and 20, 8pm. 
Matinée April 14 and 21, 2pm. F.C. Smith 
Lobby. Box Office: 848-4742 





Unclassified 


Room for rent 

Looking for a flatmate to share a 6 1/2 
apartment beginning July 2002. Fully fur- 
nished, Montreal adjacent Westmount 
$500/month (all included). Close to Metro 
Snowdon, 10 minutes from downtown. 
Preferably non-smoker. Golden retriever 
shares home. Sonia Perreau 877-9818, 
#232 (work) 483-4106 (home). 


Visiting professor seeks apartment 
Will be on sabbatical in Montreal next 
year and am looking for an apartment, 
duplex or house in lower Westmount or 
NDG from August 2002 to January 2003. 
Sandra (506) 458-7697 byers@unb.ca 


Summer sublet in Montreal West 
Quiet neighbourhood, lovely three-bed- 
room home, fully furnished, hardwood 
floors, oak trim, garden/deck. Non-smok- 
ers, professional couple or small family, 
no pets. Mid-May to early August. Tel. 
486-1593 or Monica@vax2.concordia.ca 


Sublet 

Starting May 1, $350/month. Sherbrooke 
at Guy, two rooms available to share with 
one. Call Melissa at 937-7710 


Apartment to sublet 

May 1-August 31 — partially furnished, 4 
1/2 in Downtown-Westmount area (10 
minutes walk to Concordia, 2 minutes to 
Atwater metro and grocery). Quiet build- 
ing; nice area. Non-smokers. $775/month. 
Phil 848-4087 (days), 846-9082 (evenings) 


Condo for rent 

NDG, bright, corner, brand new, 2 bed- 
rooms, DW, W/D connection, air condi- 
tioning, balcony, elevator, near Loyola, 
bus, garage extra, July 1, $1300. (514) 
768-5363, after 6:30pm. 


Sublet 

May 1-Aug. 31, option to renew. 3 1/2 on 
Ridgewood, off Cote-des-Neiges. New 
hardwood floors, huge windows, beautiful 
area. Bus 10 minutes to downtown. Close 
to all stores, walking paths in wooded 
area. $600/month. 733-0551. 


Sublet 

3 1/2, $800/month from May 1-Aug. 31, 
downtown near Guy metro. All utilities 
included (air conditioning). Underground 
parking is $75/month. 848-2945 


Sublet available 

Large, furnished 3 1/2 in Westmount for 
non-smoker with no pets, from May 15-Aug. 
24 (time is negotiable). Close to metro, bus 
and shops. AC, indoor pool. 450-227-2431 


NDG house for rent this summer 

Quiet neighbourhood, close to Loyola. Fur- 
nished, 3 bedrooms, office, renovated 
kitchen and bathroom, finished basement. 
Non-smokers, no pets (allergies). Late 


June to August. watndg@hotmail.com 


Regular bus service 

Niagara Falls: $120, 2-way, weekend 
departures. Toronto: $60, 2-way, Saturday 
& Tuesday departures. Ottawa: $25, 2- 
way, Wednesday, Saturday & Sunday 
departures. Quebec City: $35, 2-way, Sat- 
urday & Sunday departures. Legal bus & 
driver. Marcia 369-2079 


Female host wanted for TV pilot 
Perfect English. 24-32. Knowledge of film- 
making process. Experience an asset. 
Send CV & picture to rawfootage@sym- 
patico.ca. 


Car for sale 

Volks GT! 1997, 51,800km, 2L, 5 speed 
synchro, 4 wheel ABS, elec. roof, trek 
sport int., anti-theft, 8 mags, new exhaust 
system, super clean, original owner, 
$12,950. 708-4208 or 934-1905 


Editor wanted 
Professor or student of literature to edit a 
novel. Dr. Zaman 845-7227 


Teaching in the Czech Republic 

Do you want to travel round Europe? Start 
in the Czech Republic. We offer you a job 
as an English teacher in our private lan- 
guage school. You'll have the opportunity 
to earn some money and at the same time 
to admire the splendour of Prague. poly- 
glot@polyglot.cz 


Teaching in China 

Looking for motivated and dynamic ESL 
teachers for a one-year contract in China. 
Return airfare, accommodations, food, 
monthly salary, Chinese classes, and 
other perks. For more info please contact 
Académie Linguistique Internationale at 
teslali@hotmail.com or 270-3886 


Educational trip to Italy 

May 27-June 21, four weeks with 80 
hours of Italian lessons. Approx. $1,350 
includes registration, lodging. Registration 
by March 31. Josee Di Sano 488-1778 





Workshops 
Digital arts workshops 

The Centre for Digital Arts is giving intro- 
ductory workshops in QuarkXPress (page 
layout), Photoshop (image manipulation) 
and web page design using 
Dreamweaver. They are hands-on week- 
end workshops, 13 or 20 hours, and cost 
$125 — $190. Everyone welcome. 
http://cda.concordia.ca/cdamaclab/train- 
ing.htm 


Library drop-in clinics 

Need help using library resources or have 
specific research questions? Drop by VL- 
122 (computer lab) at Vanier Library (Loy- 
ola) for personal help on Thursday, March 
14, 2-4 pm. Sign up by calling 848-7766. 


